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Note from the accompanying illustration the 
position and size of water evaporating pan 
used in the FLORAL CITY KING Warm Air 


Heaters. 


a y . . . 
es “ane By ti This makes the air that is sent throughout the 
2 4 CAST RADIATOR q . . . 
E : house moist. Moist air means better health and 
fuel economy. With the proper humidity a lower 
temperature is required and a lower temperature 
means less fuel—less drying of wood work and 


TOPTOTNAE 


increased health and comfort. 
Side View 


| HANDLE THIS LINE OF PRACTICAL WARM AIR HEATERS 
_ The FLORAL CITY KING Warm Air Heaters are of the well-known down- 


draft type and are powerful and economical heaters. They present a much larger 
radiating surface than the ordinary warm air heaters. Perfect control of the fire 
is gained by the long fire travel, which is down from the top of the heater through 
two side tubes, around the horse-shoe radiator at the bottom and then up through 


the rear tube to the smoke pipe. 
Write us today for catalog and further particulars 
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The Steel Furnace that is pos- 


itively gas-tight, because it’s made _If you're not handling the 
. FRONT RANE you, your cus- 
rig h .. tomers and we are all aoe 
. . Write for illustrat 
Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- iadaie ms foe fon . 
gether. No direct draft to warp and 


buckle. Stays in order. 





- F urnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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NATION-WIDE ECONOMY is possible only by every in- 
dividual developing within himself a strong conscious- 
ness of his identity with the Govern- 
ment and its aims. We must seek out 
and apply the best methods for accom- 
plishing those aims. To carry out the 
program of national economy demanded of the Amer- 
ican people by the war, they must use the utmost eff- 
ciency in saving. Spasmodic and periodic saving will 
not serve to satisfy the demand upon us. 

One method that has been proposed and has the ap- 
proval of the Treasury Department is for every 
American to pledge himself or herself to economize 
and save, and with the savings at definite periods pur- 
chase specific amounts of War Savings Stamps. 

We must give our nation, we must give our men in 
arms, all the strength and support possible. To do 
this we must cut our own demands on the labor, ma- 
terial, and money of the country to the limit, and in- 
crease to the limit the supply of money, material, and 
labor available to the Government. All of our ener- 
gies and resources should be devoted to the winning 
of the war, and to accomplish this we must economize, 
save, and lend to the Government. 

, A definite systematic plan of saving, strengthened 
by resolve and a pledge to save and lend to the Gov- 
ernment, will be productive of the best results. The 
Every patriotic 
and keep the 


Efficiency 
In Saving. 


savings plan campaign is now on. 
American should make a pledge to save 
pledge. 








To RENDER MORE certain the continued patronage of 

a customer it is advisable to make him feel at home 
when he enters your store. It pays to 

make a special effort to become fairly 
well acquainted with each individual who 


It Pays to 

Be Polite. 

comes into your place of business. In- 

struct your clerks to learn the customer's name as soon 

as possible without direct questioning and to address 
him by name. 

A successful hardware dealer who attributes much 
of his prosperity to this individualized form of cour- 
tesy says: “There is one liftle practice which we have 
adhered to in late years which I believe is productive 
of much good—that is, for as many salesmen as pos 
sible to speak to each customer who comes in. 

“For instance, Mr. Atkins enters the store to buy a 
pound of nails. John meets him at the door with a 
pleasant ‘Good morning, Mr. Atkins,’ and proceeds to 
attend to his wants: then while Mr. Atkins is waiting 
for change, I approach him with a cheery salutation, 


enquiring concerning the family health, or something 


else in which he is interested. On the way out, Fred, 
who is stationed somewhere along the line, speaks to 
him and invites him to call again. 

“This makes a man feel that he is welcome and his 
business appreciated.” 





THE ARRIVAL in Europe of a big American 
army, the people of the allied countries have acquired 
a clearer conception of our nation. Amer- 
ican idealism has come to signify a 


SINCE 


4th Liberty 
Loan Has A 


New Aspect. Precious thing which is to redeem the 


world. Hence the campaign for the 
lourth Liberty Loan which will begin September 28 
and close October 19, will be watched with keen inter- 
est in Europe, not only by our associates in the war 
against the Teutonic powers but by our enemies. It 
will be regarded by them as a measure of the Amer- 
ican people’s idealism in support of the war. 

The Germans know full well the tremendous weight 
and significance of popular support of the war, of the 
people at home backing up the Army in the field. As 
the loan succeeds our enemies will sorrow; as it falls 
short they will rejoice. Every dollar subscribed will 
help and encourage the American soldiers and hurt and 
depress the enemies of America. 

The loan will be a test of the loyalty and willingness 
of the people of the United States to make sacrifices 
compared with the willingness of our soldiers to do 
their part. There must be and will be no failure by the 
people to measure up to the courage and devotion of 
Many of them have given up their 
Shall we 


spare our dollars while they spare not their very lives ? 


our men in Europe. 


lives ; shall we at home withhold our money? 








\ WARNING to the public against Liberty Bond 


swindlers is given in a poster to be sent out for wide 


distribution by the Chamber of Com- 
Warning merce of the United States. Publica- 
Against tion of the warning was prompted by re- 
Swindle. : 


ports that bond-holders in many parts of 


the country had been approached by persons offering 
doubtful value. In 


to trade for the bonds stocks of 


most instances the bondholders have been told that the 
ls are absolutely 


pOnCS 


stocks offered in exchange for 
safe and that they will pay far greater returns than do 
the Liberty Bonds. 


The Chamber’s warning reads Won't be swindled 


out of your Liberty Bond. | me tries to trade 
you out of your Liberty Bond, trade. If tempted 
to consider a trade take the trader to the nearest bank 
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and ask the banker to check the value of the thing of- 
fered. If you must absolutely have the money your 
bond can always be sold for cash in the open market 
and the daily papers will tell you what it is worth. 
Keep your bond until the end of the war. Go without 
something you need rather than sell it. Your bond is 
your substitute on the fighting front. To part with it 
takes you out of the fight. 

“Instead of selling the bond you own buy another 
one to keep the first one company. Liberty Bonds are 
the best security on earth today. They are the prom- 
ise of the United States Government to pay you in- 
terest twice a year and to pay the face value of the 
bonds when due. Their safety is the reason they carry 
a low rate of interest. Detach each coupon on the 
date it bears, take it to a bank and deposit it to your 
account, or draw the cash value. 

“Register your bonds, and keep them where they 
cannot be lost, stolen or destroyed. Go to a bank for 
information—many banks offer facilities for safe- 
keeping of bonds. To lose an unregistered bond is 
the same as to lose that amount of money.” 








Tue Unitrep States Employment Service declares 

that the right men in the right jobs will win the war. 

It affirms the fact that the true Ameri- 

Right Man _ can wants to work where he will help 

Right Job. * our people win the war. He wants to 

fit in. America needs the Right Men in 

the Right Jobs. Only when this comes about can 

maximum production be obtained to support our 
armies at the front. 

The needs of all war industries can be anticipated 

and met by the Government if employers and laborers 
will avail themselves solely of the nation-wide ma- 
chinery which is at hand. The length of the war de- 
pends directly on our Country’s ability to supply all 
War Industry with the best workers the country can 
produce the moment they are needed. 
« The United States Employment Service is the of- 
ficial bureau of the Federal Government in charge of 
the distribution of labor. The President has declared 
that it is the official agency for recruiting and distribut- 
ing unskilled labor for war work. 

It has over 500 branches throughout the nation, and 
20,000 United States Public Service Reserve enroll- 
ment agents. Ask the local post office or newspaper 
for name and address of the nearest representative, or 
write to the United States Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Those employers in war work who seek to get labor 
through their own or private recruiting agencies are 
interfering with the Government’s machinery and pre- 
ferring their interests to those of the nation. Only 
through strict compliance with the Government’s pro- 
gram can the constant restless shifting of labor from 
one war job to another with the consequent diminu- 
tion in production and efficiency, be prevented. 

Above all, the Government urges every man engaged 
in war work to stick to his job until the Government 
recommends that he change. Any man not engaged in 
war work should put himself at the disposal of the 
nation by registering with the Public Service Reserve. 
This is a tremendously important duty! The war 
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worker ranks with the fighter in the trenches. He will 


help beat the Hun. 








BusINEss Is being done at the present time under 
great difficulties and uncertainties, and profits are not 
closely calculated in advance. Many ex- 

Uncertainty perienced dealers prefer to restrict their 
operations and even retire from active 


Of Profits. 
business rather than take the chances of 
loss. The profits of this period cannot be finally cal- 


culated until the war and period of readjustment are 
over. Up to this time fortuitious circumstances have 
been favorable to profits, but experience has taught 
that the profits which come under such conditions are 
needed in the long run to meet the losses which come 
in the same manner. The favorable turn of a year 
does not warrant a defarture from the usual business 
methods, nor can ideas which no one adopts in his 
own affairs save under exceptional conditions, of 
which he would insist upon being the sole judge, be 
successfully set up as an official standard of conduct. 
The theory that a business man is under obligations to 
sell his labor or product at an arbitrary price below 
that fixed by the natural play of economic forces in a 
free and open market has never been established in 
practical affairs or even as a theoretical ideal. Cer- 
tainly no general rule can be laid down for its applica- 
tion, and this being so it would seem that the subject 
should be treated officially in a temperate manner. 








Tue Councit of National Defense has conducted 
a special census to ascertain whether civilians were 
buying in greater or less quantities dur- 
ing the war. The inquiry extended to 
a large number of firms engaged in gen- 
eral business covering a great variety of 
commodities sold over large areas of the country. The 
general result obtained is that buying is much reduced 
in the matter of quantities and generally increased in 
For instance, there is noted a fall- 


Statistics 
On Buying. 


the matter of cost. 
ing off in the following lines: 

Men's clothing, 17 per cent; mén’s furnishings, 20 
per cent ; shoves, 33 per cent ; women’s coats and waists, 
5 per cent; men’s and women’s underwear, 9g per cent; 
household furnishings, 33 per cent; furniture, 11 per 
cent; crockery and glassware, 42 per cent; hardware, 
30 per cent; books and stationery, 23 per cent; toilet 
articles, cigars, tobacco, drug sundries. 10 per cent. 
Increases in quantities are reported in automobile sup- 
plies, 30 per cent; pianos and organs, 22 per cent and 
work clothing, 48 per cent. 

As to costs, the reports indicate increases in prac- 
tically every line. The expenditure for work clothing 
had increased during the first five months of this year 
over the same time last year by 96 per cent, for auto- 
mobiles and accessories, 26 per cent; women’s suits 
and dresses, 33 per cent; coats, and waists, 38 per 
cent; muslin underwear, 34 per cent, and pianos and 
organs, 33 per cent. 

One striking feature of the report is that the gen- 
eral conclusion is reached that women are spending 
more money than ever. This is due to the fact that 


more women than heretofore are earning money and 
more are getting higher pay than before. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Beyond question, the hardest lesson to learn is that 
of keeping one’s troubles to one’s self. Some folk im- 
agine that the principal use of friendship is to make it 
a convenient receptacle for the unloading of worries, 
disappointment, and gloom. In reality, it ought to be 
a medium for the exchange of smiles, hope, and good 


cheer. 
* 


ok * 

As throwing light upon the thriftiness of the 
Scotch, my friend Josiah Borden of the Borden Stove 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, tells the story 
of Sandy who had been out on a foraging expedition 
and who had returned with a good fat hen under his 
arm. 

He was about to decapitate it for roasting when an- 
other Scotsman interfered. 

“Will ye no bide a wee, Sandy?” he suggested, cau- 
tiously. “Leave that bird till the morning. She might 
lay an egg.” 

x * aK 

My friend Ed. H. Hoffeld, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, told me about a man who was aston- 


ished to receive the following letter from his son in 


the city: 
“Dear Father: Iam in a deuce of a hole. Kindly 
send me $50 and oblige. Your loving son. 
Pat.” 


“P. S.—After writing this letter I was so stricken 
with remorse that I ran aiter the postman and tried 
to get it back. I can only pray that it will not reach 
you.” 

But who could be more astounded than the son 
when he received this reply: 

“Dear Son: Your prayers are answered. 
ter did not reach me. 


The let- 


FATHER.” 

* * * 

In these days of food conservation, says my friend 
F. L. Nesbit of Standard Furnace and Supply Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska, restaurants sometimes go 
far below the minimum of requirements. The other 
day at the end of a meal, the waitress asked him: 

“How did you find the apple pie, sir?” 

He reflected before answering, but finally jerked 
out : 

“Oh, I moved a bit of cheese aside and there it was!” 
* 


x * 


My friend John P. McCrea of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, told me a story the other day about an English- 
man visiting the United States for the first time. He 
was riding in a street car in New York. Opposite to 
him sat a woman upon whose lap was a very ugly baby 
—an uncompromisingly homely child. The baby 
seemed to fascinate the Englishman; he couldn’t keep 
his eyes off it, he would look away, drop his eye-glass, 
and endeavor to fix his attention on some other object. 
Put it was of no use; he had to look back. At last 
the mother—obviously annoyed—leaned over and 
hoarsely whispered, “Rubber” ! 

A relieved smile spread over the ruddy countenance 
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of the Englishman and he replied with great fervor: 
“Madam, thank God! Do you know I actually thought 
it was real!” 

* 


ok * 


In his travels as Chicago representative of the De- 
troit Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan, my 
friend James R. Graves encountered many amusing 
things. The other day he told me about a fussy old 
gentleman who asked a chance traveling companion: 
“Have you any children, sir?” 

“Yes, sir; a son.” 

“Does he smoke?” 

“Ah, sir, he never so much as touched a cigarette.” 

“So much the better, sir; the use of tobacco is a 
poisonous habit. Does he frequent clubs?” 

“He has never put his foot in one.” 

“Allow me to congratulate you. 
come home late?” 

“Never. He goes to bed directly after dinner.” 

“A model young man, sir; a model young man. How 


Does he never 


old is he?” 


“Just six months.” 


* * * 


My friend J. V. Armhorst of Merchant and Evans 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, says it is always better to 
use words which everyone understands. As a case in 
point, he narrates the following: 

A village butcher, a big man, possessed a deep voice, 
and he was exercising it at the local concert by singing 
several unapplauded encores. 

“Hasn’t he an extensive repertory?” said his wife. 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to say that.” said the local 
dressmaker ; “but he certainly is getting rather stout!” 

* * BS 

Simplicity of language and clearness of expression 
are greatly to be desired in advertisements, according 
to my friend F. C. West of the Richards-Wilcox 
Manufacturing Company, Aurora, Illinois. As an 
example, to the contrary, he cites the following ad- 
vertisement of a nursing-bottle: 

“When the baby is done drinking it must be un- 
screwed and laid in a cool place under a tap. If the 
baby does not thrive on fresh milk it should be boiled.” 

* x i 

Weariness in well-doing is a tendency which the 
best of us must fight. In these stressful times the 
primrose path of dalliance is choked with the debris of 
Wherefore, it is incumbent upon us to take the 
the road of sacri- 


war. 
only road which is still open to us 
Personal comfort must give way to the pressing 
we must 


fice. 
needs of the nation. 
give all that we can give by buying war saving stamps 
Between loans we must 


Out of our resources 


and liberty bonds. not Cease 


preparing for further effort: 


Between Loans. 
valle ] ed, 


trce 


The blossoms whiten the 
The robins sing in the appl 
And after al! is done and said, 
This grim old world loo! 

The service call will sour 
The din of the battle will 
Till every soul in the 

And we all have paid tl 
But a bit of rest and 

Our zeal and courag« 

Then up and at ‘em o1 
We are not dismisse t 
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The Duncan Manufacturing Company has been 
chartered with a capital stock of $300,000, at Chicago, 
Illinois, to manufacture stoves and boilers. The in- 
corporators are: T. B. Eaton and W. G. Rice of Chi- 
cago, and J. W. Hatch of Rockford, Illinois. 
CANADIAN HARDWARE DEALER RELATES 

SUCCESSFUL WAYS OF SELLING 
MANY OIL STOVES. 





In a symposium of sales methods conducted by 
Hardware and Metal of Toronto, Canada, Howard 
Crummer of the Cowan Hardware Company, London, 
Ontario, gives some very instructive details as to the 
selling of oil stoves. When it is considered that he 
sold over 200 oil stoves in one year a description of 
his selling methods is worth quoting for the benefit of 
hardwaremen and stove dealers in this country. 

“The selling of coal oil stoves, to my way of think- 
ing is one line on which the average hardwareman 
falls down,” he declares. “Our store was the same 
as the rest. When summer comes around, Mr. Hard- 
ware Man puts a coal oil stove on display and waits 
for a customer to come and buy it. Realizing this and 
knowing the vast field for these, I decided that we 
could sell niore oil stoves. I asked and obtained a 
free hand in regard to the selling. 

“To begin, I arranged with the manufacturer to 
have a staff of our clerks visit the factory and see coal 
oil stoves manufactured, also to receive a lecture from 
the sales manager explaining the different parts and 
features of the stoves. This has been of much benefit 
to us, as the clerks know what they are talking about 
and can dwell on the good points. 

“Secondly, I arranged a demonstration week. | 
hired a woman who could cook well and had her dem- 
onstrate in the store window. During that week I 
advertised coal oil stoves in our local papers and invit- 
ed the public to come in and see cooking done on a 
coal oil stove, also to partake of a cup of coffee and 
cake. They sure did come in. Whether it was the 
coffee and cakes or the demonétration, I don’t know 
which, but we sold more stoves in that one week than 
we sold the whole year before. 

“Thirdly, I keep one stove lighted with a tea kettle 
of water steaming on it, all the summer weather, in 
the most conspicuous place of the store. I find that 
this is one of the best advertisements which we can get. 
The amount of oil consumed is small and the atten- 
tion it commands is simply wonderful. 

“Fourthly, we have front and back windows in our 
store, the latter facing the market, and I keep a display 
of coal oil stoves in either of these windows the sum- 
mer through. 

“Fifthly, likewise, I see that the coal oil stoves are 
advertised regularly in our local papers, using an elec- 








tro always in doing so, which helps to draw attention. 
In years previous to this, we sold on an average about 
twenty-five stoves per year. Last year we sold over 
two hundred and this year we expect to sell many 
more. 

“T attribute to these methods the wonderful increase 
in the sale of the coal oil stoves, which today form 
one of our best paying lines.” 


2e-> 
~-eo 


OFFERS PROSPECTS FOR MANY SALES. 





Many stove dealers who started out in business 
with the belief that it would be an easy matter to sell 
stoves and ranges and that they could make profits by 
putting something over on the buyers have found out 
to their sorrow that they were wrong. It is not a 
simple task to fool the women into buying an inferior 
product, as far as stoves and ranges are concerned. 
When we how much pride the aver- 
age housewife takes in the looks of everything in her 
flat, and in her baking and cooking, it is easy to un- 
derstand why she is so very particular about the kind 


consider 


of a range she buys. 

Before a woman purchases a range she discusses 
the matter 
her 
friends. She 
learns about 


with 


the features 
of the differ- 
ent kinds and 
finds out 
which one is 
the easiest to 
keep in good 
condition and 
attractive 
pearance, 
is the 


ap- 
and 
which 
best and speed- 
iest baker, 
keping in mind 
the fuel 
After she has made her investigations 





Lorain Enameed Body Range, Made by 
National Stove Company, Division 
American Stove Company, 
Lorain, Ohio. 


sav- 
ing qualities. 
she goes to the stove dealer with a good idea of what 
she wants. If one dealer hasn’t the kind of a range 
she desires to buy, she will not allow him to fool her. 
She will go to another dealer. If a dealer expects to 
make a success of selling ranges he should also make 
investigations and try to discover which ones appea! 
most to the women. 

The accompanying illustration shows a range which 
is said to have all of the qualities which the house- 
wives desires in a range, and is, therefore, a splendid 


sales proposition. It is known as the Lorain Enam- 
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eled Body Range, and is made by the National Stove 
Company, Division of American Stove Company, Lo- 
rain, Ohio. This range eliminates the need for black- 
ing. The walls of the body are coated on two sides 
with porcelain enamel which is impervious to the ac- 
tion of water, creosote or acids. It is a rich, white 
stippled dark blue. The enameled sides are set off 
by smooth nickel and touches of ebony black. This 
range is a speedy baker with an economical use of 
fuel. Dealers in stoves and ranges should lose no 
time in writing for a catalog and agency for this valu- 
able range. The address of the manufacturers is: 
The National Stove Company, Division of American 
Stove Company, Lorain, Ohio. 

— 


ASSIGNS PATENT FOR A STOVE. 

Proctor P. 
Culter and Proctor Stove Company, Peoria, Illinois, 
has secured United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,272,387, for a stove described herewith: 

~\ stove having a fire-box 
and underlying ash-pit on one 
side, a continuous and uninter- 


Cooley, Peoria, Illinois, assignor to 


1,272,887? 








rupted vertical flue on the op- 
posite side, a pair of interven- 
ing, 
the upper oven being next to 








vertically spaced ovens, 




















J 6 “i the fire box and spaced from 
the top of the stove to provide 
a connecting passage between said flue and fire-box, 
the lower oven being spaced from the ash-pit and the 
bottom of the stove to provide a connecting passage 
between the flue and the space between the ovens, the 
ovens being connected adjacent the flue to cause the 
heated gases to pass around the lower oven. before 
coming into contact with the under side of the upper 
oven, and an outlet for the space between the ovens. 


“*e- 


EXPLAINS WAR RISK REGULATIONS. 


On August 1 the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
commenced to issue checks for July allotments and 
allowances. Nine hundred thousand checks were 
issued by the bureau during the month of July, most 
of which were for allotments and allowances for the 
month of June. None of these checks were affected 
by the amendments to the war-risk insurance law or 
the changes in government procedure thereunder, both 
of which took effect July 1. 

The checks which are now being issued by the bu- 
reau are therefore the first which reflect the new 
changes. Many of these checks will be for a smaller 
amount than formerly, first because of the amendment 
to the law providing for a flat allotment rate of $15 
in all cases, and, second, because of the change in pro- 
cedure whereby the allotments in excess of the amount 
necessary to secure an allowance will no longer be paid 
by the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. 

No person who has been receiving a check for an 
allotment under the war-risk insurance law and has not 
also been receiving an allowance will receive any money 
from the War-Risk Bureau this month nor hereafter. 
Such payments will henceforth be made through the 
service department with which the enlisted man is con- 
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nected, and then only if he has executed a new form 
requesting such an allotment. 

The substance of these regulations has been 
or cabled to all commanders of the United 
forces here and abroad, with instructions that 
listed men be notified of the necessity of executing 
these new forms if the allotments are to continue. 
Lest many enlisted men fail to heed this notice or 
families 


mailed 
States 
all en- 


fully to understand its significance, their 
should be advised to write to them, urging prompt 
execution of the new forms. This advice applies to 
every soldier's or sailor’s family which has been re- 
ceiving an allotment through the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance but no allowance. 
Beneficiaries of Government 
should be advised that it is unnecessary for them to 
write to the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance request- 


insurance policies 


ing that insurance certificates be sent to them or in- 
quiring why the certificates have not been received. 
Relatives of enlisted men need not feel worried be- 
cause they do not have these insurance certificates in 
Possession of the certificate is not 
The Gov- 


their possession. 
necessary to enforce a claim for insurance. 
ernment has a record of the insurance and of the bene- 
ficiary, and the pay accounts of the organization to 
which the man is attached show the monthly deduc- 
tions of the premium which he pays for insurance. 

The Bureau of War-Risk Insurance has a force at 
work night and day preparing and mailing these cer- 
tificates to the beneficiaries. One million eight hundred 
thousand certificates of insurance have thus far been 
issued, and the total amount of insurance applied for 
by men in the service is over $25,000,000,000. To 
write letters to the I}ureau of War-Risk Insurance in- 
quiring why the insurance certificates have not been 
received can do no good and may serve to increase 
the work of the insurance section and thereby delay 
the issuance of the certificates. 

-o- 


STOVE MAN GETS A COMMISSION. 


A commission as captain in the ordnance depart- 
ment has been won by E. V. Coulston, secretary of 
the Rock Island Stove Company, Rock Island, Illinois. 
Mr. Coulston is a native of l’ennsylvania and went 
to Rock Island in 1907 when he accepted a position 
as sales manager for the Rock Island Stove Company, 
which position he held for three years when on ac- 
He re- 


turned, however, in 1915 and in the following year 


count of sickness he was obliged to resign. 


was elected secretary of the company. 

When the war is won, Mr. Coulston expects to re- 
sume his duties and take up residence again in this 
city. This will make four members of the stove com- 
pany’s office force in the army service, the others be- 
ing Captain Robert C. Mitchell, no stationed at the 
\rsenal; Lieutenant Fred Mitchell 


and Captain Ardo Mitchell, now in 


at Camp Grant, 


l'rance. 


The company severely feels these losses, but 1s 
cheerfully accepting the circumstances as part Of Its 
share of the national service of sacrifice 

_*- 


If you buy as closely as possible and collect up to the 
minute, you may get the reputation oO! being close- 


fisted—but no one will cal! you a 


£ 7 
TOO! 
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The Standard Screw Products Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, will construct a factory addition. 

The Bridgeford Tool and Machine Works, Roches- 
ter, New York, will build a plant addition, 156 x 274 
feet. 

At Racine, Wisconsin, a company is being organized 
by Christ C. Mortensen to build a plant to manufacture 
a lock nut. 

The American Can Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
is planning the erection of a four story addition, 105 
x 175 feet. 

At a cost of $30,000, the Haynes Stellite Company 
will build a machine shop and foundry, 60x132 feet, in 
Kokomo, Indiana. 

The Chicago Hardware Foundry Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has awarded a contract for a 40 x 200 
feet foundry addition. 

A plant addition, 130x300 feet, to cost $150,000 with 
equipment, is to be built by the Wisconsin Gun Com- 
pany at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The American Steel and Wire Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, will build a one story, 105 x 106 foot 
storage building to cost $45,000. 

The E. T. Lippert Saw Company, Millvale, Penn- 
sylvania, has let a contract for a three story machine 
shop addition, 37 x 144 feet, to cost $40,000. 

The East Oregon Hardware Company, Baker, Ore- 
gon, has been incorporated for $50,000 by G. W. 
and Charles F. Kleinschmidt and V. E. Daniels. 

A one-story foundry 60x100 feet is to be erected in 
Detroit, Michigan, by the Hoskins Manufacturing 
Company, makers of pyrometers and wire products. 

Lichtig and Company, Hoboken, New Jersey, have 
been incorporated with a capital of $6,000 to manufac- 
ture tools, etc. Isidore Goldberg, David Chinich and 
William Lichtig are the incorporators. 


The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany has awarded the contract for the construction of 
two factory buildings at Hartford, Connecticut, one of 
which is to be one story, 35x80 feet, and the other 
two stories, 40x80 feet. 


+. 
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HARDWARE FIRM SUFFERS FIRE LOSS. 








Fire originating in the paint department of the S. 
B. Hubbard Hardware Company at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, August 12, 1918, resulted in the destruction of 
a large amount of stock. The building was badly dam- 
aged by the flames which burned with great violence 





for almost half a day. The entire fire-fighting equip- 
ment of the city of Memphis was brought into use in 
order to gain control over the fire and prevent its 
spreading to neighboring structures. The damage to 
stock and property is estimated at a quarter of a mil- 


lion dollars. 
“eer ~ 


GIVES POINTERS ON HOW TO MANAGE 
A RETAIL STORE. 





“The management of a modern retail store is a full 
sized job for a well trained man,” says Paul Nystrom, 
in his book, “Retail Store Management.” It certainly 
requires a knowledge of finance, merchandise, sales- 
manship, the means of publicity, and the ability to 
select and to make the best use of a retail store loca- 
tion. Nystrom discusses all of these; he covers the 
ground by dividing the subject into heads and sub- 
heads in the order of their importance. 

The first considered is location. The most essential 
element of a good location is the opportunity it offers 
to sell goods where the most people naturally come 
to trade, as a corner on the main street. Not only is 
the number of people who pass the store important, 
but the per cent of the number who are apt to be pros- 
pective buyers, what their buying power is in relation 
to the kind of business, the customs of the people in 
that location and the character of the surrounding 
industries which employ them. 

After locating, the merchant faces the matter of or- 
ganizing his business. Organization is absolutely 
necessary and simply means the placing of responsi- 
bility and definite regulation of the work. 

Located and organized, the problem of buying comes 
up. A good buyer, studies his customers, and their 
buying powers; he caters to their tastes, needs and 
“hobbies.” He can soon learn what the popular de- 
mand is, as regards staples, but in the matter of buy- 
ing novelties, he has to use discretion. Novelties well 
selected, are a source of profit, but a blunder often 
means almost dead loss. In buying a line of goods, 
the purchaser should remember he wants just enough 
for a steady supply—never too many, but*never short. 
The greater risk is run, however, in buying “job lots.” 
There are some cases where for good reasons, a stock 
is thrown back on the manufacturer and he has to dis- 
pose of it cheap; but there are others, where a manu- 
facturer produces goods of inferior quality and sells, 
as it were, a job lot of them at not a penny less than 
they are really worth. In all kinds of buying system 
is necessary. It avoids duplicating and over buying; it 
saves time, trouble and expense. 

Selling naturally follows buying and is the next 
considered. Besides displaying his goods and dispos- 
ing of them to good advantage for all concerned, the 
retailer should be sure of their quality. A thorough 
inspection and testing of goods will avoid misunder- 
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standings with customers. The other side of the sales 
system is the financial one, the keeping of clear records 
of sales made. The sales slip is “the fundamental 
record of the sales system.” . Slips should be properly 
classified into actual sales, cash receipts, charges, etc. 
If this is done, it is a simple matter to total each group 
of slips and see if the final amount tallies with the cash 
in the store. In credit sales, the merchant and cus- 
tomer should agree to a definite limit as to the amount 
of the account and the time allowed it to run before 
it must be settled in full. 


+ 


PATENTS A TRENCH FLASH LIGHT. 





Arnost Janovsky, Brooklyn, New York, assignor to 
the Interstate Electric Novelty Company, Brooklyn, 
New York, has obtained United States patent rights, 
under number 1,272,808, for a trench flash light de- 
scribed herewith: 

In a device as described, in com- 
bination, a metallic casing, a lamp re- 
flector fitted in a wall thereof so as to 
contact the same, a neck formed on 
said reflector, an electric bulb screwed 
into the neck of said reflector, a cap 
supported by said reflector and elec- 
trically engaged by said bulb, a bat- 
tery in said casing, an upstanding 
yieldable contact arm electrically con- 
nected to one pole of said battery, an 
upstanding yieldable contact arm engaging said cap 
and electrically connected to the other pole of said 
battery and a shutter mounted in said casing adapted 
to cover said reflector and to contact said first-yield- 
able contact so as to close the battery circuit. 








“*e- 


ENAMELWARE OFFERS GOOD PROFITS. 


The easiest thing in life is overlooking opportuni- 
ties. The old idea that opportunity comes but once 
in a life time has been proven a fallacy by countless 
young grass widows. Opportunities lie all around us, 
they continually beckon us. We dream of a big suc- 
cess for the morrow, but resign ourselves to a hum- 
drum for today, and in this darkness the golden op- 
portunities come and go. We stare opportunities in 
the face, yet see them not. 

It’s fairly easy in the hardware trade to recognize 
the splendid opportunities offered by some well-ad- 
vertised and strictly seasonable line. Ordinary sales- 
manship can sell hardware suitable for gifts at the 
holiday period. Any mediocre druggist can do a thriv- 
ing business over the soda counter in the summer 
It requires no superlative degree of business 
Sut the great 


months. 
acumen to realize these opportunities. 
test of successful merchandising comes when the hard- 
ware merchant can take a staple line, a line on which 
the trade is generally considered limited strictly by 
necessity, and increase its volume and profits. 
Enamelware is one of the most staple lines of hard- 
ware. There is not a woman in the land unfamiliar 
with it and who does not use it in her household work. 
It is almost as much of a staple as a keg of nails, and 
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many hardware dealers will consider that he can sell 
only as many pieces as the womenfolk of his com- 
munity will of necessity use. To increase the sale of 
enamelware beyond this point will require greater in- 
spiration and greater effort than would some hardware 
specialty, but the results can be attained and are well 
worth the extra effort. 

The development of the enamelware industry as 
applied to household utensils has been remarkable and 
has taken place within a comparatively few years. It 
hasn't been a great many years since tinware was used 
almost exclusively in culinary utensils. Then galvan- 
ized receptacles enjoyed a few years of popularity, 
only to be succeeded by graniteware as enameled gouds 
came to lke known because of their resemblance to 
granite stone. 

EKnameling in itself, however, is quite an old art. 
It was developed to a considerable extent before the 
fall of the Roman empire amd for a thousand years 
or more was employed in ornamenting objects con- 
nected with the service of the church. It 
used considerably in ornamenting jewelry and vessels 


also was 


made for use or display in the mansions of the rich, 
such as condiment sets, coffers, ewers, candlesticks, 
etc. Most of the enamelware sold in this country is 
made here and this gives the dealer an opportunity to 
talk “Made in America.” 

The basis of all enamels is an easily fusible and 
colorless silicate or glass, to which the desired color 
and degree of opaqueness are imparted by mixtures of 
metallic oxides. The molten mass after cooling is re- 
duced to a fine powder. It is then washed and the re- 
sultant paste is applied to the metal base. The whole 
is then exposed in a furnace, or fired as it is generally 
expressed, until the enamel is melted, when it ad- 
heres firmly to the metal. 

The metal base is a very important consideration in 
the manufacture and _ serviceability of enamelware. 
Various metals are used from iron to gold and silver. 
The precious metals, however, are used only in the 
production of objects of ornament, such as figures 
and portraits, etc., when the work ceases to be an in- 
dustry and becomes a fine art. Copper frequently was 
one of the most extensively used metals, but the finest 
grades of steel are now used extensively. 

The cheaper grades of enamelware are made with 
a thin base, usually of iron. The effect of heat upon 
enameled iron is to expand the base more than the 
enamel. As a result the enamel soon peels off. Acids 
find their way through the minute invisible pores and 
when these acids reach the iron they spread between 
it and the enamel, undermining it and causing it to 
strip off. 

There is a grade of enamel so cheap that the five 
and ten-cent stores can sell it at a fairly good profit. 
Against this there is the better grade product, made 
on a solid steel base and triple or quadruple-plated 
with the enamel. The hardware dealer must know the 
difference between the various grades so that he can 
explain why it is to his customers’ advantage to buy 
the better quality. Otherwise he need not be 
to find the ten-cent emporiums getting all the business. 
Quality and durability are th 


surprised 


two things he must 


preach. 
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By Herbert S. Houston, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America on Economic Results 


of the War. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
(Continued from last issue.) 


. . . lam sure the United States would wish their 
Government to move along the line of . . . a 
universal association of nations to maintain inviolate 
the security of the highway of the seas for the com. 
mon, unhindered use of all the nations of the world, 
and to prevent any war begun, either contrary to treaty 
covenants or without warning and full submission of 
the cause to the opinion of the world—a virtual guar- 
antee of territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence. I feel confident that the world is even 
now upon the eve of a great consummation, when 
some common force will be brought into existence 
which shall safeguard right as the first and most fun- 
damental interest of all peoples and all governments, 
when coercion shall be summoned not to the service 
of political ambition or selfish hostility, but to the 
service of common order, common justice, and com- 
mon peace.” 

The court house for the world, in view of the in- 
numerable expressions of strong support from states- 
men of all the belligerent countries, including those 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary, seems to have been 
For war, 
that has been given up as a means in settling differ- 
ences within nations, has continued as a final arbiter 
between nations. The world has groped blindly to- 
ward a sane internationalism that would gather up 


long in coming to nations in sore need of it. 


and use the tested experience from nations, without 
seeking to destroy them. It has depended too much 
on other international forces, failing to perceive the 
essential place and power of justice. Among the fight- 
ing nations are seen the church, the temple or the 
mosque, but religion has not ended war. In the 
libraries of all the warring nations are the works of 
Goethe and Schiller, of Hugo and Balzac, of Shake- 
speare and Milton, of Tolstoi and Turgenieff—all im- 
perishable contributions to the world’s intellectual life, 
but still they have not ended war. The orchestras of 
Paris, Berlin, London and New York play the music 
of Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, Berlioz and Haydn, and 
music is one of the most spiritual of the arts, but it 
has not ended war. Painting and sculpture are part 
of the common heritage of mankind but they have not 
ended war. The world has had churches and schools 
and libraries and galleries—but the world like every 
other city and country needs a Court House. That 
Court is within our grasp. What is needed is to give 
it force through economic pressure and military power 
that will compel its use and it will become a bulwark 
of civilization, protecting the world from the waste 
and futility and the utter tragedy of, war. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SWORD AS FINAL ARBITER. 

THERE WERE FEW illusions among the two hundred 
and fifty thoughtful people who gathered from nearly 
all parts of the United States, at Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia in June, 1915, to consider proposals 
and plans for lessening the dangers of war. For ten 
months the great war, steadily becoming greater, had 
been in progress. By general agreement, even more 
impressive because scarcely spoken, being in the minds 
of all present, the four proposals formulated for the 
program of the League to Enforce Peace, there or- 
ganized, were for international adoption when the war 
was That agreement was interpretative of the 
sane and practical spirit which pervaded this short but 
historic conference. Not only was there no illusion 
about stopping the war already on, there was no illu- 
sion in regard to preventing future wars by the pacifist 


over. 


formula of optional arbitration or sanctionless courts. 
Of course the doctrine of non-resistance, even in a 
city whose hall of government bore the bronze efhgy 
of William Penn, was not so much as mentioned. In- 
stead of that, this great peace conference drew the 
sword, and in a noble preamble to its platform pointed 
to it as the final arbiter in any league of nations that 
might hope to supplant war by law in settling disputes 
between governments. 

The founder of the University of Virginia, Thomas 
Jefferson, when he presented the Declaration of In- 
dependence in the same Hall, one hundred and thirty- 
nine years before, had concluded it with the martial 
words of ultimate and complete sacrifice: “To this 
declaration we pledge our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor.” The President of Harvard University, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, placed in the forefront of the 
platform of the League to Enforce Peace, reported 
by the Committee of which he was the Chairman, 
words that implied the same supreme pledge: 
“Throughout five thousand years of recorded history 
peace, here and there established, has been kept, and 
its area has been widened, in one way only. Individ- 
uals have combined their efforts to suppress violence 
in the local community. Communities have co-oper- 
ated to maintain the authoritative state and to pre- 
serve peace within its borders. States have formed 
leagues or confederations or have otherwise co-oper- 
ated to establish peace among themselves. Always 
peace has been made and kept, when made and kept 
at all, by the superior power of superior numbers act- 
ing in unity for the common good. Mindful of this 
teaching of experience, we believe and solemnly urge 
that the time has come to devise and to create a work- 
ing union of sovereign nations to establish peace among 
themselves and to guarantee it by all known and avail- 
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able sanctions at their command, to the end that civ- 
ilization may be conserved, and the progress of man- 
kind in comfort, enlightenment and happiness may 
continue.” 

Then followed these four short proposals: 

First: All justiciable questions arising between the 
signatory powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, 
subject to the limitations of treaties, be submitted to 
a judicial tribunal for hearing and judgment, both 
upon the merits and upon any issue as to its jurisdic- 
tion of the question. 

Second: All other questions arising between the 
signatories and not settled by negotiation, shall be sub- 
mitted to a council of conciliation for hearing, con- 
sideration and recommendation. 

Third: The signatory powers shall jointly use 
forthwith both their economic and military forces 
against any one of their number that goes to war, or 
commits acts of hostility, against another of the signa- 
tories before any question arising shall be submitted 
as provided in the foregoing. 

Fourth: Conferences between the signatory pow- 
ers shall be held from time to time to formulate and 
codify rules of international law, which, unless some 
signatory shall signify its dissent within a stated 
period, shall thereafter govern in the decisions of the 
judicial tribunal mentioned in Article One. 

The distinguishing thing in these proposals, of 
course, and the thing which definitely separates 
them from the proposals of other peace or- 
ganizations is’ the placing of force behind a 
world court, compelling it to be used. And why 
not? Surely the world, after the devastation and de- 
struction of the present war, will come to the place 
where peace will seem so much to be desired that it 
is even worth fighting for. Many will say, this is 
war itself, the very thing we seek to prevent. But let 
it be stated in rejoinder with overwhelming emphasis, 
that such a war, if it should be required as a last re- 
sort, would be war to enforce peace. It would be war 
to establish integrity and authority of world courts 
that the nations had joined in setting up and had 
joined in agreeing to use. In a word such a war would 
be simply the use of power to enforce the due proc- 
esses of international law and justice. If a court set 
up by the people is flouted, the State, through its con- 
stitutional officers and, if necessary, through its armed 
forces, asserts the sovereign power of the people and 
commands and compels respect for the court. That is 
not war—it is the State maintaining peace. So it is 
with the use of armed force to compel a recalcitrant 
nation,to take its international differences to a court 
instead of to a battlefield. That would not be war 
but the exercise of military power to enforce peace. 
And it would frequently happen that the use of the 
great power of international commerce, applied as 
economic pressure, would be sufficient to sober a na- 
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tion and bring it to the World Court, without resort 
to military force. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
BUSINESS THE PROTECTOR OF 
DEMOCRACY. 

IN ALL couNTRIESs the development of commerce 
has been accompanied by a gradual but inevitable de- 
velopment of democracy. So general is this that the 
deduction is sound that between the two there is a 
relation of effect and cause. The reason for this is 
not obscure for it inheres in the very nature of both 
commerce and democracy. They both stand for co- 
operation in human relationships. As commerce grew 
it became a constantly increasing source of revenue 
to governments and secured a constantly increasing 
number of rights and privileges. Many of these came 
after long struggle but they always bore witness to 
the growing power of commerce, which won them. 
In time, especially in English-speaking countries, com- 
merce became included in the encompassing word 
business, which stood for the whole range and field 
of commercial enterprise. Today business is prac- 
tically the organized life of the world. It includes in 
every country countless individual concerns and cor- 
porations. These are often grouped in associations 
representing their respective branches of business. 
The whole amazing network of relations and inter-re- 
lations is the result of co-operation and co-operation 
is the essential principle of applied democracy. 

One of the most significant consequences of the 
commercial organization of the modern world has 
been the stimulus it has given to the democratic idea. 
When men meet on a plane of equality in business and 
develop both the philosophy and the practice of democ- 
racy it becomes inevitable that their relations with 
their governments should work surely toward demo- 
cratic ideals and principles. And that fact explains 
much of the democratic progress that has been going 
on all over the world. Even in autocratic nations 
where government has continued to be largely in con- 
trol of the hereditary nobility there has grown up 
a great commercial class, grounded in the democratic 
idea of individual worth, opportunity and initiative 
and from this class the government service in every 
country has been constantly recruited. As a result 
there has been a steady democratic infusion from busi- 
ness that has profoundly affected political thought 
everywhere, because men who have climbed up from 
the ranks seldom lose “the common touch,” however 
influential in government affairs they may become, 
and whatever the titles they may be invested with. It 
is these men who are a material part of the leaven of 
constructive liberalism in every country against irre- 
sponsible autocracy on one hand, and_ irresponsible 
democracy, representing the rule of the mob, on the 
other. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF TOOLS “MADE IN 
AMERICA” AROUSES ENTHUSIASM AND 
IS SOURCE OF PROFIT. 


In the description which was submitted, together 
with the photograph of the window display shown 
herewith, there is one sentence which is particularly 
expressive. It reflects great credit upon the arranger 
who sent in the description, and upon the dealer for 
whom the displayed was prepared. That sentence 
reads, “In the center of this display we placed a pic- 
ture of Independence Hall, as a reminder to the public 


Awarded Honorable Mention in 
Arranged by Fred Aye, for John O. 


Window Display of Tools 
Display Competition. 


that all the tools shown in the exhibit were made in 
this country.”’ 

The more 
we read it, the better are we able to understand and 


appreciate the feelings of the one who wrote it, and 


Such a sentence deserves consideration. 


the spirit of the dealer at whose store the exhibit was 
shown. The American people are beginning to real- 
ize that they do not have to depend upon foreign 
manufacturers for articles which they need. It 
well that they are coming to this realization, for the 
more that we depend upon foreign manufacturers the 
greater will be our helplessness when any difficulties 
arise which force the severing of all relations between 
our country and the country of those manufacturers. 
Furthermore, it is being more clearly demonstrated 
every day, that the manufactured articles produced in 
this country are equal if not superior to those made 
abroad. “Made in America” is a slogan which should 


is 


be looked upon with great favor by all true Amer- 
icans. The old foolish idea that just because an arti- 
cle has the trade mark of some other country upon it, 
it possesses something which places it above the goods 
made in this country should be discarded. It is 
neither sound nor patriotic. This war is teaching us 
how dangerous such a belief is and how unwise it is 
for us to become dependent upon a foreign country 
for our necessities. 

It is, therefore, with a feeling of pleasure and pride 
that we present an illustration and description of a 
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Broman, 6810-6812 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Iilinois. 


window display prepared for a member of the hard- 
ware trade who believes in selling American goods to 
This display was arranged by 
3roman, 6810-6812 Went- 
Illinois, and was awarded 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Display Competition. 


American people. 
Fred Aye, for John O. 
worth avenue, Chicago, 
Honorable Mention 
HARDWARE RECORD 
The arranger and the dealer deserve praise for help- 
ing to promote a spirit of loyalty by boosting tools 
made in this country. The following is the descrip- 
tion of the exhibit submitted by the arranger: 

“This autumn window display of tools and general 
hardware was a great success. It increased our prof- 
its and brought us much new business. 

“The window was trimmed in chestnut brown with 
oak leaves, which gave a very pleasing effect and 
which was in perfect accord with the season. 

“In the center of this display we placed a picture of 


in 
Window 
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Independence Hall, as a reminder to the public that 
all the tools shown in the exhibit were made in this 


country. 

“Every article in the exhibit had a price tag at- 
tached which was marked in very plain figures, so 
that there could be no mistake on a deal regarding 
price cutting, etc. 

“The results derived from the display more than 
justified our strong belief in the benefits of a well 
arranged window exhibit.” 


———— -+-@ + - 


WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION GETS 
NEW CUSTOMERS FOR DEALER. 


Without buyers a business languishes. (Goods on 
a shelf bring no profit. It is an elementary fact that 
customers are the first essential of merchandising. 
The chief effort of the dealer, therefore, must be di- 
rected toward building up a clientele. For this pur- 
pose he must first induce people to enter his store. 
Salesmanship is as valueless without customers upon 
whom to exercise it as a nail is without a hammer to 
drive it. A store may be stocked with the best com- 
modities produced in the world, but if no one comes 
in to purchase them, they are of no advantage to the 
retailer. 

All this is self-evident. It seems scarcely needful 
to repeat it in these columns. 
of such simple truths is often required to pave the 
way for other equally obvious verities. A certain per- 
centage of old customers is always falling away. New 
customers must be acquired to replace them in order to 
maintain business at a minimum level. The problem 
is how to get the new customers. 


Nevertheless, statement 


No progressive dealer is satisfied with a minimum 
level of business, however, and the problem is, there- 
fore, further intensified by the endeavor to increase 
the net number of patrons. Numerous devices have 
been originated for the solution of the problem. Ad- 
mittedly, the most successful method is that of ad- 
vertising. Here, however, the dealer is confronted 
with the perplexity of choosing the most effective 
type of advertising. Manifestly, that form of adver- 
tising which combines reputation-building with imme- 
diate appeal of actual goods to the eye is the most pro- 
ductive. 

In other words, window displays combined with per- 
suasive publicity in local newspapers, are the nearest 
approach to one hundred per cent efficiency in getting 
new customers and strengthening the relations of the 
store with old customers. A cleverly arranged window 
exhibit invites the passer-by into the store. 
and quality, united to reasonable prices, constitute a 
welcome to the stranger helps 
change him into a satisfied customer. 

To'learn how to make window displays which will 


Service 


enquiring which 


accomplish this desirable result necessitates some ef- 
fort. But there are many ways in which this effort 
can be reduced. The experience of others will show 
what to avoid and what to adopt in the planning of 
window exhibits. The incentive of pride in one’s 
talents, as well as in one’s business is a powerful stimu- 
lus toward successful achievement in this regard. All 
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this and more is to be had in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND, 
HARDWARE Recorp Window Display Competition. 


Therefore, do not turn a deaf ear to the invitation 
which this Competition gives you. It is not con- 
ducted in the interests of any exclusive group of deal- 
ers. It is for you and for every other dealer without 
distinction of persons Whether you have the biggest 
store in your town or the smallest, makes no difference. 
You are entitled to take part part in the contest. What 
is more: you are certain to derive advantages from it. 
Consequently, you are urged to read the subjoined cor- 
ditions of the Competition and to lose no time in pre- 
paring a window display for entry therein. 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in merit ; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

l‘ourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 


Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber Ist, 1918. Address all photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
\venue, Chicago, Illinois. 

ach photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious the 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be encloséd with the photograph. 


name or device and same name or 


Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be 
pointed. One of them 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. 


ap- 
window 
This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 


will be an expert 


and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win 
ners of the Competition. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de 
criptions submitted. 

oe 


CHARACTER-BUILDING IS ESSENTIAL. 


The making of character is the foundation of edu 
cation, and while we are bending our energies to devise 
simpler and more attractive ways to impart instruc 
tion there is a danger that mental fiber will fail to 
toughen through lack of concentration on the develop- 
ment of those principles which create self-reliahce and 
self-respect. 
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GOOD ADVERTISING IS OFFSET 
TO CATALOGUE HOUSES 


WRITTEN FOR AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD BY ANDREW ABBOTT. 








After a recent trip into many small communities 
where the catalogue houses thrive greatest, the con- 
clusion has been reached by one observant man, that 
the hardware merchant in common with the other 
merchants in these communities, who are the loudest in 
denunciation of the catalogue houses, do little if any- 
thing to counteract their influence. 

This seems harsh but with illustration after illus- 
tration before us, we can hardly have a different view. 

Catalogue houses have attained their popularity by 
persistent advertising. Why can’t the local hardware 
man fight fire with fire and adopt the same methods? 
There is no reason in the world other than lack of 
vision on the part of the dealer. 

In eastern Iowa recently a special train made up 
of baggage cars traveling on a passenger train sched- 
ule, left Dubuque loaded with catalogue house adver- 
tising. As this train reached each parcel post zone, 
a car or two was detached, the catalogues taken to the 
post office and sent out under the postage of the first 
zone, thereby saving the catalogue houses a tremen- 
dous amount of money, which rightfully belonged to 
the government. 

When the parcel post laws were passed it was as- 
sumed that a large revenue would accrue from these 
catalogue houses through the mailing of their cata- 
logues at their home offices, but they soon saw a loop- 
hole in the law and started a practice of sending the 
enormous amount of these catalogues they send out by 
freight to the nearest point they wished to reach and 
then put in the post office at that point to be mailed, 
as in the first zone, thereby causing a loss to the post 
office department and at the same time scattering 
pernicious literature in wholesale lots over the country. 

In this same section are located many hardware 
stores, which rank in many instances with the stores 
in the first class cities as compared with stock and 
fixtures. Still they complain about the catalogue 
houses most loudly. 

The local editor will tell you the merchants do not 
advertise, they certainly send out no literature to the 
farmers of the community and depend almost entirely 
on the country people coming into town to trade. In 
other words, they do not go after the business ‘with 
the same push and energy which characterizes the 
catalogue house. 

One instance is recalled where the leading men in 
the community, men who make their living as public 
servants, trade almost exclusively with the Chicago 
catalogue houses. 

They so seldom know what the hardware dealer has 
in stock because the dealer has made no effort to ap- 
prise them of his goods or prices. In one instance 
which was observed, the local hardware dealer was 
asked by one of these men, for a certain type of 
wrench. The dealer did not carry it and by his very 





silence showed no inclination to send for it for the 
customer, although he had catalogues or was in a 
position to locate it readily. Then there was but one 
recourse left for the customer and that was to send 
to the catalogue house. 

Such instances are common, as one where a cus- 
tomer in this same town wanted some red fire for 
a local celebration and after asking every merchant in 
the place to supply it, either, as in the case of drug 
stores, by making some, or with the hardware men, 
who handled fireworks in season in this town, by 
ordering it and taking the legitimate profit, he was 
forced to wire a Chicago house and pay the full retail 
price plus the express charges. 

When merchants take that attitude, is it any wonder 
the catalogue houses flourish? 

Advertise But Act Also. 

Many merchants seem to have the opinion that if 
they advertise opposition to the catalogue house they 
create business for them. There are two kinds of adver- 
tising, the kind which helps and the kind which hurts. 
The wise merchant uses the latter kind and no cata- 
logue house relishes publicity of this nature. 


You must talk but while you are talking you must 
act. Not only must you talk, another word for ad- 
vertise, but you must act up to what you say and let 
it be known whatever you say, you will perform. 


Instead of abusing the catalogue house, put in your 
time at building up your business by persistent ad- 
vertising. Let the people of your community know 
what you have in stock, that your store is a quality 
store and your prices are right, lower, in many in- 
stances, than are quoted in the huge catalogues they 
receive, then watch the results in your cash register. 

There are three evils which cause the success of the 
catalogue house in most communities and that is the 
practice on the part of the local merchant of desiring 
too long a profit, improper advertising and too much 
credit. 

Must Abolish Credit To Succeed. 

Perhaps the greatest evil of these is the extension 
of credit. The catalogue house has the backbone to 
demand cash and in advance at that. You do not need 
to go to that extreme, but you should at least demand 
cash when the goods leave your store. If you buy for 
cash and sell for cash, you get better discounts and 
can thereby afford to give better prices, in this way 
not only meeting competition from outside but going 
below their prices in many cases. 

Of course many merchants demand too long a 
profit. In fact many of them do not know how to fig- 
ure profits to make them equitable and fair. They just 
tack so much, irrespective of the cost of the article, on 
the goods and stick religiously to that price. One 
merchant recently met, in a small town, demanded five 
cents more on several different specialties than is 
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charged in cities. When asked about it, he stated he 
had to do this to get a profit, but as the articles were 
standard, one price articles, an investigation showed 
the goods were sold him at a cost, plus the transporta- 
tion charges, which would allow him the same profit 
the city merchant got. This merchant also had a few 
uncomplimentary things to say about mail order 
houses, when in truth no one but himself was to blame 
for his loss of trade. 

Regarding advertising, a large book would hardly 
suffice to contain all that could be said on the subject. 
There are many ways of accomplishing this and many 
methods have proved successful in different com- 
munities. One of the successful ones is that tried by 
a Western hardware man. He procured the cata- 
logues of the big Chicago houses and then sent for 
several items in his line. These he placed in his win- 
dows, side by side, with similar articles from his stock. 
In each instance he plainly marked his price and the 
catalogue house price, plus freight on the article. 

At the same time he caused to be sent out 500 post 
cards to a selected list of people in the countryside, on 
which was printed a list of his prices and those of 
the catalogue house side by side. An invitation to 
come in and compare the articles and the statement 
that his prices were lower brought a generous re- 
sponse, in fact over 150 orders were filled from this 
single advertising stunt. 

It also added prestige to the store which was of 
great value. It showed the local public catalogue 
house prices could be met and discounted, that they 
had a store right at home, where they could see the 
article before the purchase and where service was 
paramount. Every one of the one hundred and fifty 
purchasers became an advertisement for the store and 
in most cases, permanent customers. It made boosters 
out of the local people and it is doubtful if today a 
great deal of hardware is bought from catalogue 
houses in that particular community. 

This merchant states, before he started to fight mail 
order competition, in a small town, the gross business 
was but $48,000.00 a year and last year it was $96,- 
000.00, a gain of approximately one hundred per cent. 

This dealer does not believe in calling the catalogue 
houses names nor does he abuse or ridicule them. He 
simply uses the deadly comparisons and by calling at 
tention, in a dignified way, when the catalogue house 
intimates that the retailer is charging too much for an 
article, to its lack of truth. 

This man says: “Just as sure 
ping of water will wear away the stone so will con- 
stant intelligent advertising defeat the catalogue 
houses. Keep at it. That is the way they built up 
their business. To win you have got to keep at it 
twenty-four hours a day, 365 days in the year, and 
every year that you remain in business.” 


as the constant drop- 








SERVES NATION BY WAR-SAVINGS 


The (¢ 


and child of the Nation in war-savings service. 


xovernment wishes to enlist every man, woman, 
When 
an individual buys war-savings stamps he enlists in the 
production division of the Nation, thereby supporting 
and backing up the fighting division which is in I*rance 
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AIDS HARDWARE DEALERS IN MEETING 
THE REQUESTS OF GOVERNMENT. 





The Commercial Economy Board asks the stores to 


conserve man power, materials, and money, and to 


stop waste wherever it may be found. These things 
can be done only by adopting a modern, economical 
asks the 
and stop are the products of old, slow, 
wasteful methods. 


Merchandise, 


system. The very things the Government 


stores to save 
and operating 


overhead, expenses 


have gone up, and will increase still further. In or- 
der to maintain normal profits it is necessary to cut 
down expenses as far as possible, stop losses, avoid 
lost faster. No 
store can hold on to old, wornout methods and oper- 


motion, eliminate waste, and work 


ate at the speed that is required by present-day con- 
ditions. 
that will do the work of 


Labor-saving machinery, 


human hands, is 
the only solu- 
tion. The ac- 
companying — il- 
lustration shows 
one important 
kind of labor 
saving machin- 
ery. It is the 
National Cash 


Register, manu- 





factured by the 
National Cash 
Com- 


National Cash Register, Made by 
National Cash Register Company, : 
Department 13305, Dayton, Ohio. Register 
Ohio. 


that hardware dealers 


pany, Department. 13805, Dayton, The com- 
find their 


system a great help in their business, and that stores 


pany declares will 
that have the most National Cash Register equipment 
have found it easiest to meet the requests of the Gov- 
The National Cash Register clerk-wrap 
plan stops the leaks that cut down profits. It enables 


ernment. 
clerks to make more sales. It reduces deliveries. It 
helps to increase business without increasing the oper- 
ating force. It makes every motion count, and speeds 
It makes it possible for 
clerks. It 
“takes,” 


up the whole organization, 


the stores to operate with fewer gives 


quick service, which increases and decreases 


deliveries. It saves clerical supplies and delivery 


supplies. It cuts down clerical work. 

The war has called thousands of trained help out of 
The new help is untrained. Many of the 
National 


isters help to make first class clerks out of poor ones. 


the stores. 


newcomers are only temporary. Cash Reg- 


The registers show how much business they do, how 


many people they serve, and how big their sales are. 


They make clerks quick, careful, and reliable. They 


are mechanical clerks. They enable the stores to 


operate with Jess help, and still continue to give good 


service. The clerks have fewer steps to take; they do 


not have so much writing to do; they can make two 


sales where before they could make only one. 


For all these reasons it is advisable for hardware 


dealers who wish to comply with the Government s re- 


quest to conserve man power, materials, and money, 
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to write for particulars to the National Cash Register 
Company, Department 13805, Dayton, Ohio. 
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REGISTERS A TRADE MARK. 

Under serial number 109,854, United States regis- 
tration has been granted to the St. Louis Washing 
Machine Company, 
Red Bud, _IIlinois, 
and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, for the trade- 
mark shown in the 
accompanying illus- 


tration. The Com- 
pany claims use 
since March 12, 





1918, and the claim 
was filed March 28, 1918. The particular description 
of goods is laundry washing machines and combined 
washing machines and wringers. 
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TELLS OF CONDITIONS OF HARDWARE 
TRADE IN ENGLAND. 


The manner in which England has been able suc- 
cessfuly to conduct business in all lines in spite of the 
many handicaps and hardships imposed by the war has 
been a matter of interest and wonder to the entire 
We in the United States have been especially 
interested because we are now dealing with many 
problems similar to those which have arisen in Great 
Britain and we must find ways and means to cope with 
them. For this reason, any information on business 
methods and conditions in England is of importance 
and value to us. In the following paragraphs is con- 
tained a discussion on the conditions existing in the 
hardware business in England at the present time. This 
discussion appeared in Commerce Reports, the official 
daily publication issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 
We append the discussion herewith in the hope that 
the hardware dealers of this country will find it a help 
to them in solving the war-time problems which affect 
them: 


world. 


The hardware trade in Great Britain has been forced 
to undergo an extensive adjustment to keep up with 
the conditions arising out of the war. 


The employment of women as clerks and shop as- 
sistants was commenced in the early months of the 
war. At present they are acting in nearly every ca- 
pacity. In a few cases women are acting as commer- 
cial travelers in order to keep together their husbands’ 
clientele. It is stated that all employers in the hard- 
ware industry are now either men over 40 years of age, 
those unfit for military service, or women. Recently 
the age of military service has been revised to 50 years 
of age, so a further labor adjustment will probably 
soon be necessary. 

Generally speaking and in so far as goods are avail- 
able for sale, hardware men have done well, and the 
rate of profit has probably increased rather than di- 
minished, but there are some parts of the country that 
are exceptions to this rule. It is said that no estab- 
lished business has failed. 


One effect of war has been 
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to shorten credit both from the wholesale houses to 
the retailer and from the retailer to his customer. 

Prices for all classes of hardware have advanced 
during the past four years and are now approximately 
100 to 140 per cent above pre-war standards. The 
difficulty of the trade lies, not in obtaining remunera- 
tive prices but in securing merchandise to sell. The 
prosperity among the working classes has resulted in 
a considerable demand. Stoves and ranges have not 
sold well because of Government prohibition of build- 
ing for non-war purposes. The heaviest sales have 
been in farm and garden tools and in engineer’s small 
tools. 

The supplies on sale are altogether dependent upon 
Government action. Government war needs are filled 
before all other orders. Further difficulties are occa- 
sioned by the import restrictions. 

As stated the hardware trade has held its own well. 
The hardware factors or “jobbers” have bought every- 
thing they could get hold of and did not really begin to 
feel the pinch until the hardware import restrictions 
had been in force 12 months. They have cleared the 
stocks from all the factories and they have even bought 
up retail stocks when the chance has offered. The 
retail ironmongers had undoubtedly very large stocks 
of hardware before the war started. Many of them 
were grossly overbought. That is, all their capital was 
invested in stock held in their warehouses, with the 
result that many of them were slow payers because 
they lacked the ready money and their goods had only 
a slow turnover. Now, all of these retail stocks have 
been sold out at the increased market values. Conse- 
quently the retailers, like the wholesalers, are more 
anxious to buy than they are to sell. It is by reason 
of the fact that the retail traders have cleared their 
accumulated stocks at gradually increasing values that 
they have held their own so well and so few failures 
have had to be recorded. Even where a business has 
been closed up by reason of the proprietor joining the 
army there has been no difficulty in selling the stock 
by auction or tender at very satisfactory figures. 

Merchants have put before the trade many new lines 
of hardware to take the place of goods they used to 
import from Germany and Austria. This chiefly ap- 
plies to magnetos, glassware, toys, etc. Owing to their 
war work, however, the hardware manufacturers have 
had but a small chance of bringing out new lines. The 
result is a great dearth of hardware novelties and sal- 
able lines that appeal to the public. Until the war is 
over the dearth of lines of ordinary hardware is bound 
to become more noticeable month by month, and the 
prospect is that eventually both wholesalers and retail- 
ers will be absolutely cleared of all available stocks. 

Second-hand goods and stocks from warehouses of 
traders who are shutting down when called to the 
colors bring enormous prices when sold by auction. 


> 
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CONDEMNS A DISPLEASING HABIT. 








Have you ever walked into a business house to buy 
something and been compelled to await the pleasure of 
some clerk who was polishing his finger nails? If you 
have, look around your own establishment to sec 
whether any of your customers are ever subjected to 
the same annoyance. 
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EXPLAINS IMPORTANCE OF DYNAMITB 
ON THE FARM. 


Dynamite is one of the greatest factors in prosperity 
and its many uses. play an important part in both big 
and little enterprises, bringing returns that will last till 
the end of time. Ditches are made, swamp lands re- 
claimed, trees planted, orchards rejuvenated, boulders 
blown cut and trees and stumps are removed with 
dynamite. So many things can be accomplished by 
its use that it is impossible to gauge its manifold utili- 
ties with accuracy. To all of the above mentioned 
achievements the farmer owes his success. The ac- 
companying illustration shows the use of explosives 
on the farm. 

If stumps are to be removed, a charge can be placed 
in position by one man who also lights the fuse and 
hurries beyond reach of the explosion, which follows 
verv shortly. The stump will be shattered and blown 
out so that the pieces can be easily picked up, put in 

















Du Pont 


Showing the Use of Farm Explosives, Made by €E. |. 


de Nemours and Company, Department 12, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


a wagon and hauled away to burn as fuel at some 
future time. The bits of bark and shattered wood 
that are left make fine matter for plant growth. They 
contain plant food and also act as humus, holding and 
conserving moisture. This is especially noticeable 
during dry weather. 

The charge not only breaks the hardpan permanently 
for quite a distance but the soil is aerated. Three 
objects are accomplished by blasting out the stumps 
and boulders; clearing the land of the obstructions, 
increasing the available fertility and improving the 
mechanical soil conditions. 

For actual money and time expended per stump, 
dynamite is the cheapest and quickest method of re- 
moval. A few pounds of dynamite will secure more 
satisfactory results in time, cost, and efficiency than 
the use of a stump puller. It is not economy even in 
old land to permit stumps or boulders 
because of the breakage to machinery 
lost in repairing. 

The shrinkage in crops from the very best land 
where stumps and boulders are lodged year after year, 
when figured out, presents some startling totals. Again, 
the stump land is taxed just the same as yielding land. 
If the land is clear, machinery can be used which is 
a great saver of time and time is equivalent to money. 
In land where crops are not growing well on account 
of their inability to push their roots down and obtain 


to be present 
and the time 
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food and moisture, the hardpan can easily be shattered 
with dynamite. If water stands upon the ground, a 
blast will drain it provided it be deep enough to shatter 
the hardpan. 

Statistical reports show that in blasting holes for the 
setting of fruit trees, dynamite does the work better 
than digging, as it breaks up the soil thoroughly, mak- 
ing it mellow and porous. A young tree planted with 
the aid of dynamite will thrive better than if planted 
in the old way. The fruit grown upon such trees will 
be larger and healthier and, last but not least, the 
expense of setting out is very much less than hand 
labor. 

To rejuvenate an old orchard, blasting with a half 
stick of dynamite in the rows mid-way between the 
trees is advocated, because it breaks up the sub-soil, 
makes better drainage and opens up the hitherto un- 
available and inaccessible plant food. This tends to 
give the trees a renewed vigor, and causes the growth 
of more abundant and better fruit. It also increases 
the value of the land thereby paying big dividends on 
the money expended. 

ur foreparents had a hard struggle to clear a home- 
stead, and make a living at the same time, depending 
Present and 
future generations of farmers should consider them- 


as they did, entirely on manual labor. 


selves fortunate to have dynamite at their disposal, 
can be 
accomplished, with minimum labor and cost than in 


when they see and know how much more 
former years. 

The great utility which dynamite possesses for farm 
work makes it a valuable article for hardware dealers 
Such 
dealers may obtain complete information on the sub- 


who include farmers among their customers. 


ject by filling out the coupon in the lower myht hand 
corner of the advertisement of E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company, Wilmington, Delaware, and mail- 
ing it to Department 12 of this concern. The dealer 
find the 


of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp. 


issue 

All 
that is required of the dealer in filling out the coupon 
is to mark X before the subject of interest, and to 


will advertisement elsewhere in this 


write his name, place, and business on the dotted lines. 


“*s- 


LOW-PRICE BARGAINS DRAW TRADE. 


“Is a 5, 10 and 25-cent counter a good thing for the 
dealer in a small town?” was the question asked at a 
convention of retail merchants recently. The general 
opinion seemed to be that it is a paying proposition, as 
its acts as a magnet to draw the people and especially 
the women into the store, where they have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the other mechandise that the dealer 
has for sale. 

To make this department a success the dealer must 
He must make it a leader and have 
On 


the 10-cent counter, for instance, nothing must be sold 


go after it right. 
only one price for each counter and stick to that. 
for “3 for 25,” but the price must be “1o cents 
straight.” 

Then an effort should be made to get the mail order 
buyer to come into the store to see the bargains you 
offer on this counter, giving you the opportunity to go 


to advantage 


after him on other things 
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BE PLANNED WITH VIEW TO SALES. 

The importance of interior store display cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. The average retail hard- 
ware merchant, from the size and nature of his busi- 
ness, has all too few methods whereby he can success- 
fully compete with mail order houses. 

It is necessary, therefore, that he use those me- 
diums at his command to the very best advantage, in 
order that he make the kind of showing at the end of 
the year that will justify him in continuing his busi- 
ness. . 

Many merchants erroneously think that good dis- 
play involves the use of expensive fixtures, which they 
cannot afford to install; that it requires an expert 
whom they cannot afford to employ and that it will 
take them more time than they or their clerks are able 
to give to the matter. 

The fact of the matter is that while good fixtures 
are a great help to the displaying of merchandise, they 
are not absolutely essential to success. By this is 
meant that the small store, with limited capital, can be 
proportionately as “well dressed” as the larger one 
with the means to purchase many expensive fixtures. 

It is true that an expert will do a better job than 
one who is inexperienced in the display of goods. Yet 
the average merchant has a certain amount of innate 
good taste and a fair modicum of common horse 
sense, which, when properly used, will produce ex- 
cellent results. 

It is absolutely essential to good display that the 
store be clean. Dirt is the enemy of good looks in 
living or inanimate objects and a dirty store will never 
be anything but what it is, no matter to what expense 
the proprietor will go in the way of fixtures. 

A good store display involves three things. The 
attraction of the casual buyer to the articles displayed 
so that he will add to what he originally intended to 
purchase. The convenience of the goods, so that cus- 
tomers can be waited upon as quickly as possible and 
the economical placing of the goods. 

Let us consider the last thing first. In every hard- 
ware store there are certain lines which have to be 
carried, which sell for a margin over cost so small 
that it does not cover the average cost of doing busi- 
ness; they are, therefore, sold at a loss. These lines 
should be carried in that part of the store which is 
frequented by the fewest number of people. 

In addition there are certain other lines, which, 
while they carry a decent margin of net profits, are 
staples. That is to say, they can be found in every 
hardware store in the land and in addition are in 
themselves somewhat plain in appearance and not 
capable of being displayed to very good advantage, 
even under the most favorable conditions. 

Here also, are goods which belong away from the 
front of the store. Every one knows they are in 
stock and even if displayed, they have nothing about 
them particularly attractive. 


Then there is another phase of the situation. Not 


very long ago a traveling salesman was in a country 
hardware store owned by one of the old timers in the 
business. 


His store was above the average in neat- 





THE INTERIOR OF THE STORE SHOULD 
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ness and cleanliness, and he was doing a good busi- 
ness. 

But he did not realize that he was not making as 
much money as he ought to. The front of his store, 
the most valuable place, was used for the display of 
unprofitable merchandise or goods that carried less 
than the average for the whole store. 

In the rear counters, the least valuable from a dis- 
play standpoint, were shown several specialties, pay- 
ing a good round profit. The traveling salesman 
asked this man whether he was satisfied with his vol- 
ume of business on them. He said, not particularly, 
as he did not sell enough to make it worth while. 

The salesman suggested that he get a plain oak 
table and put it out in front, near the door, where 
everyone who entered would be sure to see the arti- 
cles. The dealer thought a minute and said that had 
never occurred to him, and it would be done at once. 

About a month afterwards the traveling salesman 
was in the store again, and sure enough there was the 
table which he had suggested. On it were seven or 
eight household and farm specialties, all highly profit- 
able. Near each was a neatly lettered card bearing 
some appropriate legend together with the price. 

Mr. Merchant greeted him with a beaming smile 
and did not say a word. He led the way to the rear 
of the store and turned to several invoices showing 
goods he had purchased since the salesman was in his 
store the first time. 

These showed that in that month sales had been 
made nearly three times as large as in the preceding 
two months. 

This little illustration is given to make clear the 
point that the most valuable space in the store should 
be given up to those goods which bear the best profits, 
and which are not carried in every hardware store. 

Take the most modern stores all over the country 
and you will find that nails and fence and white lead 
are relegated to the rear; that cutlery, ready-mixed 
paint, silverware, nickel plated goods and other mer- 
chandise of attractive description, bearing a good 
profit, is displayed up in front where it can be seen 
and will attract the attention of each caller. 

Good hardware merchandising means selling as 
much profitable goods as possible and as little of those 
things which do not carry themselves as the trade calls 
for. 

The second thing mentioned above is convenience. 
Goods of the same general character should be placed 
as close together as possible. Tools of all kinds belong 
in one section; part of this for wood working tools, 
part for iron and steel working articles. Paints, var- 
nishes and brushes belong in one section. Fishing 
tackle, guns, ammunition, sporting goods in general 
all belong in another part of the store. 

Then kitchen utensils and housefurnishing goods. 
such as are carried by nearly all hardware stores, 
should be.placed together so that the women who visit 
the store may know where they will find those things 
which will interest them. 

Now the grouping of various lines of goods is not 
only a big time saver, in that all the clerks know 
where they can find anything that may be wanted, but 
it also saves the time of customers. With a well ar- 
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ranged store the habitual patrons soon get to know 
where they can find what they want. 

The first thing mentioned in my list of three is the 
attraction of the casual buyer to the articles displayed. 
This is brought about by careful arrangement ; attrac- 
tive cards and price tags. The many handsome and 
informative cards sent with the goods by the jobbers 
and manufacturers should be used. Samples should 
be neatly arranged on the counters, not too closely to- 
gether, and with an eye to symmetry and balance. 

While it has already been said that expensive fix- 
tures are not essential to good interior display, yet 
fixtures of some kind must be used. Too often show 
cases, shelving, etc., that were originally good, but are 
now old and worn are left in this latter condition, 
when a small amount of care and attention and the use 
of the paint brush would fix them up so that they will 
be more in keeping with the remainder of the store. 

If your show cases are beyond repair get new ones. 
It will cost money, but that money will not be an ex- 
pense, but an investment. In the cases can be dis- 
played those things which dust, rust and tarnish will 
reach and cause to deteriorate. Fill them with care 
—and goods—then when Mrs. Jones or Mr. Robinson 
is waiting for change after buying two pounds of 
nails he or she will have created within that desire 
for the articles displayed as will cause the bell to ring 
on the cash register. 

+2 


SELF-CONTROL IS NEEDFUL VIRTUE. 


It's human nature to feel sore when you're told dis- 
agreeable things about yourself, but it isn't human 
sense to keep up that soreness. If you have a boss 
who tells you things straight from the s!.oulder don't 


discourage him by quitting or holding out a sorrowful 


grouch. The way to stop his hard knocks is to stop 
the cause. He's trying to get you in line and make 
you fit. 


A lot of us are never really tried out till we start 
working under the leadership of a real business man. 
Then our second schooling begins. To flare up and 
display a rebellious spirit is silly. The man is putting 
you right and the thing for you to do is to see his point 
and act accordingly. 

SES 
OBITUARY. 


Lowell Corey. 

“Killed in action” is the brief but eloquent story of 
the death of Lowell Corey, United States Marine, son 
of M. L. Corey, treasurer of the National Hardware 
Association. He was in the thick of the fighting at 
Chateau Thierry in France. His death is mourned by 
his parents, but they are proud of the supreme sacrifice 
which he made to free humanity from the despotism 
of feudal lords and the brutal autocracy of the Funs. 


RRR SE 
CLERK SHOULD STUDY HIS EMPLOYER. 


Get a line on your employer, so to speak, same as 
you do with a good customer. Make your ideas work 
in harmony with his. Perhaps there are not two em- 
ployers in the hardware business today who act and 
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think alike, or whose methods are alike. 
ing to such ideas in a general way you get his good 
will and his confidence. 

This does not mean that you should be without in- 
itiative or that you should have no ideas of your own. 
It means rather that you should avoid antagonism and 
cultivate a full sympathy with the man who is en- 
deavoring to make a success of his business. 


sy conform- 


- 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

27313. Quotations are desired by a man in Spain on steel 
saw blades from 4 to 7 millimeters wide, with a view to 
making outright purchases. Correspondence may be in 
Inglish. Reference, ’ 

27270.—A man in Australia desires to secure agencies 
for the sale of window fasteners, knobs, locks, and building 
sundries in general. He will consider any other good line 
of merchandise. References. 

27272.—A co-operative society in South Africa desires 
to be placed in communication with American manufacturers 
of agricultural implements and machinery who would like to 
be exclusively represented in that country. 

or 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4. 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

lowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hotel 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 


ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
~*e- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 

The Hardware Company of Marked Tree has been in- 
corporated for $15,000 by George I. Graves, M. E. Pettigrew, 
Lebert Smith and E. B. Outlaw 

lowa. 

Vanderwilt Brothers, Knoxville, have bought the Van 

derwilt and Kamerick hardware store. 
Kansas. 

Harms Brothers have sold their hardware 

liam Ochel of Hudson. 


store to Wil- 


Michigan. 
W. E. Davids is now sole owner of the Northern Hard 
ware store at Petoskey. 
Minnesota. 
T. D. Swain has bought the hardware 
Brown Valley Mercantile Company at Brown Valley. 
Texas. 
The Boatman Hardware Company of Dallas, Texas, has 
suffered a fire loss of $50,000. 


business of the 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








WHOLE FUEL FEED SYSTEM SHOULD BE 
CLEANED TWICE DURING SEASON. 





In order to avoid a great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense it is necessary for the autoist to take good care 
of the fuel feed system. At least twice during a sea- 
son the entire system should be gone over and cleaned, 
and all the dents should be smoothed out. This ad- 
vice is based on the experience of numerous car own- 
ers, and may be given by hardware dealers to their 
customers with advantage to both. 

It has been found that a deep dent in the gasolene 
pipe may so restrict the flow of fuel that the action of 
the carburetor will be impaired, misfiring and exhibit- 
ing erratic behavior. In some cases an abrupt upward 
bend in the fuel line ‘will permit the formation of air 
pockets, interfering with the flow of fuel. Trouble 
in both of these cases will be likely to develop at high 
speeds. If a trap in the fuel line is allowed to fill up 
with foreign matter, trouble will follow through re- 
striction of the gasolene flow. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that it is a good plan to take the right care of 
the fuel feed system, and to clean it and smooth out 
the dents at least twice during a season. 





4 
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FIRE IS STARTED BY CARELESSNESS OF 
THE AUTOMOBILIST. 


Carelessness is one of the autoist’s greatest enemies. 
It causes him no end of trouble and places him in all 
sorts of danger. There are many instances of the 
havoc wrought by this foe of the car owner. There is 
one which occurs to us at the present time. It hap- 
pened recently. A motorist, who had not heeded the 
many warnings of his friends telling him to watch 
out for carelessness, opersted his car with retarded 
spark for a long distance, with the result that the 
exhaust pipe became red hot. Since it passed quite 
close to the boards, it eventually set them on fire. By 
the time the little ,bldze was discovered and extin- 
guished, sufficient damage had been done to the elec- 
tric wiring to make it necessary to tow the car home. 

Hardware dealers who sell automobile accessories 
should help their customers in every way possible. to 
avoid the accidents and trouble caused by careless- 


ness. 
——__—__—¢-@>-- 


ACCESSORY DEALERS SHOULD ACQUIRE 
EXTENSIVE KNOWLEDGE ABOUT 
THE AUTOMOBILE. 


One of the most important essentials for success in 
the business of selling automobile accessories is to 
acquire an extensive knowledge of everything pertain- 
ing to the automobile. The average autoist is pain- 


fully eager to learn how to care for his car and its 





belongings, and any aid which the dealer is able to 
give him tends to add to the autoist’s desire to do 
business with him. However, it is self-evident that 
before the dealer can give any suggestions or advice to 
the autoist, he must know something about an automo- 
bile. It is up to him, therefore, to gather all the in- 
formation that it is possible to obtain both about the 
supplies he carries, and about all matters dealing with 
the automobile, such as, how to take care of the dif- 
ferent parts, how to run the machine economically, the 
various government regulations regarding gasolene 
conservation, etc. A comprehensive knowledge of such 
subjects will enable the hardware dealer who sells ac- 
cessories to obtain a firm hold upon the good will of the 
autoists, and will enable him to build up a successful 


business. 


o> 





ADVISES USING CARE IN APPLYING 
DEMOUNTABLE RIMS. 


In a talk given by a member of a prominent auto- 
mobile manufacturing concern to a society of autoists 
some good advice was given on how to apply a de- 
mountable rim. Many of the suggestions would be ap- 
preciated by other autoists who were not fortunte 
enough to hear the talk. We append a part of the dis- 
cussion herewith so that hardware dealers who sell 
accessories will be able to give the autoist advice on this 
subject. 

“Loose demountable rims cause a lot of tire trouble. 
If one of the small wedges that helps to hold the rim 
tight to the wheel becomes loose or jiggles off, the rim 
starts ‘working’ and gradually the other wedges work 
loose. Then the rim begins to ‘creep’ and the valve 
stem bears the entire strain. The result is the same as 
when a bicycle tire creeps—the valve stem pulls off 
and a tire change is unavoidable. 

“In applying a demountable rim, great care must be 
used to make sure that the rim is tightened as nearly 
uniform as possible around its circumference. If the 
wedges are drawn up unevenly the tire will wobble and 
the tread will wear off abnormally. Usually by careful 
prying after getting the wedges even, the rim will slip 
into its place on the wheel easily, and there will be no 
need of pounding the rim to get it on. Some motor- 
ists pound both the rim and the tire savagely with a 
sledge hammer to get a rim off or on. This is bad, for 
every blow on the tire may cause a fabric break and 
the pounding on the rim may bend it. 

“Rusty rims are responsible for a lot of damage. 
They corrode tubes, making tire changing difficult and 
cause the tire to ‘freeze’ on. Moisture is bound to 
work in any type of rim. But its effects can be null: 
fied by careful periodical inspection of your rims. The 
should be cleaned up at least once every six months an‘! 
treated with graphite.” 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











ADVERTISING PAYS 100 PER CENT. 


A Kansas man lost a five dollar bill and advertised 
for it. In a day or two a man appeared in his office, 
saying that he had seen the advertisement, and handed 
him the bill. In a few days the Kansas man was go- 
ing through his “other” clothes and found the origi- 
nal bill which he thought he had lost. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the events in this story may sound 
suspicious, the lesson is obvious. 

x * * 

It does not take more than a glance at the adver- 
tisement shown herewith to discover that it is a well 
arranged and carefully thought out bit of copy. It 
attracts favorable attention. It is full of life and has 
great sales-producing power. In fact, it is not often 





PARCEL POST WEIGHT 4 POUNDS 


Price, $4.50 





Standard All Brass Spray Pump 








Better Fruit 
and More of It 


‘That is what you get from your 
orchard if you use 


Ghe Standard 
Spray Pump 


Simplest and most powerful sprayer 
- on the market. Will spray the tallest 
tree from the ground. Used with tank, barrel, bucket 
or knapsack. Sprays your potato patch 
as fast as you can walk, and keeps 
your vineyard in perfect condition. 
Whitewash your chicken buildings, and 
spray cattle-dip with the Standard Spray 
Pump. The money it will save in a single 
year will pay for it 10 times.over. 
Solid brass throughout. Fully guaran- 
teed. Stop at our store and let us show you 
how is works. 






















FOR SALE BY. 


Lane & Evans 


THE FAVORITE STORE 


Spray with Sherwin-Williams’ insecticides and fungicides. 
Dry Arsenate of Lead and Dry Lime of Sulphur. We carry ful! 
stock one-half pound packages to twenty-five pound packages 


TELEPHONE No. 1 MILAN, MISSOUR: 











that an advertisement of this nature gives the reader 
such a pleasing impression of the dealers from the 
very moment that he casts his eye upon it. 

It is noteworthy that at the beginning of the adver- 
tisement the price of the commodity is given in bold 
type and underlined to make it even more conspicu- 
ous. This pleases the reader because it makes him 
feel that the company is treating him fairly and 
squarely, that it is not attempting, by some trick, to 


lead him into the store, and then to get him to buy a 
high priced article. It also makes him feel that this 
company’s price is reasonable as is demonstrated 
by the fact that it is given in the first part of the copy 
instead of being withheld from the buyer until he 
comes into the store. 

The next thing that strikes the prospective customer 
in a favorable light is the two illustrations. Appear- 
ing as they do in opposite corners of the center piece, 
they tend to maintain a balance which is agreeable to 
the eye. The illustrations also serve another purpose 
besides keening the copy well balanced. They give the 
reader a definite idea of the nature of the article ad- 
vertised. They offer a demonstration of its use. 

The advantages of speaking directly to the prospec- 
tive customer by using the word “you,” is likewise a 
powerful factor in this advertisement. When the 
company says to the reader, “You get better fruit 
and more of it from your orchard if you use our 
sprayer,” it certainly arouses his interest. It makes 
him want one of those sprayers as soon as it is pos- 
sible to get one. 

The company tells the main points about the spray 
pump in a very appealing manner. One statement in 
the description is especially attractive to the reader. 
lle is, indeed, anxious to purchase an article which 
will pay for itself “1o times over by the money it 
will save in a single year.” The information that the 
spray pump is fully guaranteed is likewise of impor- 
tance to the prospective customer. The invitation to 
the reader to stop at the store and see how the article 
works makes the effect complete. 

This 
IXvans, and is reproduced trom the Milan Republican, 
of Milan, Missouri. It is a splendid example of good 


advertising, and is a fine pattern for other dealers to 


advertisement was prepared by Lane and 


follow. 
* * * 


ADVERTISING PAYS. 


In this day of competition when a business man has 
to be progressive and up-to-date it is surprising how 
few men realize the value of judicious advertising. 
The man who succeeds is the one who advertises and 
keeps on advertising. 
nile 


WE MUST SAVE AND PRODUCE. 


Money alone is of no value to a nation in war time. 
The Government might have billions of dollars piled 
up in its treasury. But if these dollars were not trans- 
muted into ships and guns and food and clothing and 
shells through the medium of labor which changes the 
raw products into finished goods and transportation 
which carries them to France, the money would do no 


good. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








The Draft Regulator Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Providence, Rhode Island, with $25,000 cap- 
ital, by Whiting Metcalf, George F. McCanna, and 
George J. Sheehan, Cranston, Rhode Island. 

“e- — 


GOVERNMENT TELLS HOW TO BUY COAL 
ON BASIS OF HEAT UNITS. 


At this time, when fuel engineers and manufactur- 
ers are deeply interested in the conservation of fuel in 
order that those industries essential to winning the war 
may not be handicapped, they will welcome a publica- 
tion just issued by the Bureau of Mines of the De- 
partment of the Interior, giving thousands of analyses 
of coals from many hundred mines in the United 
States, for these analyses enable the users of coal to 
realize the amount of heat they are buying. 

Sulletin 123, “Analyses of Mine and Car Samples 
of Coal Collected in the Fiscal Years 1913 to 1916,” is 
a continuation of the sampling and analyzing of the 
coals of the country begun by the Federal Government 
in 1904. It is the third of the series, Bulletin 22, 
“Analyses of Coals in the United States,” which can 
now only be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., for 85 cents, being the first. The second bulletin 
of the series, Bulletin 85, “Analyses of Mine and Car 
Samples of Coal Collected in the Fiscal Years 1911 to 
1913,” is still available for distribution by the Bureau 
of Mines. 

The present bulletin presents analyses and descrip- 
tions of samples collected during the fiscal years 1913 
to 1916. In order that the material in this bulletin may 
be used to supplement that presented in Bulletins 22 
and 85, the same plan of geographical classification has 
been followed, the analyses and descriptions of the 
samples being grouped in alphabetical order according 
to the State, county, and town near which the mines or 
prospects sampled are situated. : 

The three bulletins, which do not conflict, constitute 
a very extensive analyses of the coals of the United 
States and should prove of great value to those who 
purchase large quantities of coal. The day has passed 
when the industries buy coal as coal. They now buy 
heat units and know what they are buying. Bulletin 
123 is of no particular interest to the domestic con- 
sumer of coal. It is for the industries that require 
large quantities of coal and to whom the cost of coal 
now is an increasingly large factor in the conduct of 
their works. 

Copies of Bulletin 123 may be obtained free of 
charge by addressing the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C., as long as the present edi- 


tion remains. 
——_—~*-@-e_--_____ —_---— 


The only way to attain perfection is to follow all 
the advice you give to others. 


SHOWS HOW TO KEEP BUSINESS GOING 
DURING SUMMER MONTHS. 


Practical and efficient co-operation between manu- 
facturer and dealer is well exemplified in Gilt Edge- 
ings, the lively house organ of R. J. Schwab and Sons 
Company, makers of warm air heaters, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. In the latest issue of this publication ap- 
pears an article entitled, “Getting the Jump on Busi- 
ness,” from which the following paragraphs are taken: 

Even the most casual observation of retail business, 
as it is carried on, brings out sharply two classes of so- 
called salesmen—one which deserves the name and 
another which doesn’t. 

There’s the fellow who stands behind the counter 
and when Mrs. Jones comes in and asks for a spool 
of No. 60 white cotton thread fishes it up, takes her 
money and blandly bows her off—but never thinks of 
offering to show her anything for which she doesn’t 
call by name. He's an order filler—that’s all; broad 
and large, rather less efficient than the slot machine 
which trades you a box of safety matches for a penny. 

But every now and then you run across a chap who 
has the notion that there may be something in clerk- 
ing besides handing out goods on demand. Let the 
aforementioned Mrs. Jones come to him and after the 
thread is safely delivered he'll call her attention to the 
new goods the boss got in last week and almost be- 
fore she knows it will be snipping off a silk pattern 
in which there is a real profit. 

‘rom this possibly timeworn illustration, the heat- 
ing contractor can profitably take lessons. If he waits 
for people to come to him and ask to be shown warm 
air heaters, chances are the waits will be long and the 
calls few and far between. If, however, he keeps his 
eyes open and checks up on conditions in the houses 
and other buildings of his community, he will find 
many opportunities for the aggressive salesmanship 
that keeps a fellow too busy to worry about his corns 
or family troubles. 

Putting this idea across at 100 per cent means con- 
siderably more than finding out who is going to build 
and getting after their orders. That’s good—mighty 
good, but it’s only part of the possibilities——and in 
many places under present conditions it’s the smaller 
part., 

While not neglecting this new-building business, 
most dealers will realize more from kéeping tab on 
the conditions of heating systems already installed and 
suggesting improvements. There’s the man whose 
warm air heater has given such long and faithful serv- 
ice that it’s due for retirement in favor of a new 
more modern type—get after him and show him. 

The heating plant that’s not so old—but that’s 
caused constant trouble or run up unholy coal bills 
offers another opening for constructive salesmanship. 
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Stove heated houses, particularly if good-sized, are 
outstandingly good prospects for warm air heaters of 
either the pipeless or regular type. 

With fuel scarce and high and conservation the cry 
of the hour, every thinking person is bound to be in 
a receptive mood toward suggestions for better heat- 
ing at lower cost. This condition is your opportunity. 
Use it. Don’t wait until you are called to figure on 
the heating job. Don’t even wait until you are defi- 
nitely assured that the installation of a new system is 
planned, but study your territory—find out where bet- 
ter heating is needed and go after the business. The 
fact that you are enterprising enough to bring the sub- 
ject up of your own initiative will count in your favor. 





SAYS MONITOR WARM AIR HEATER HAS 
MANY DESIRABLE FEATURES. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown the 
“Monitor” Warm Air Heater, made by the Keith 
Furnace Company of Des Moines, Iowa. The grates 
in this heater are of the triangular bar pattern, one- 
half of the grate being operated independently, which 


insures ease of 





operation that is 
otherwise difficult 
to obtain. Grates 


can easily be re- 
placed through the 
ashpit door. The 
one piece cast iron 
radiator embodies 


many noteworthy 





features, one of 
them being that 
the radiator can be 
any di- 
thereby 


turned in 
rection, 
accommodating it- 


“Monitor” Warm Air Heater, Made by celf to the location 


the Keith Furnace Company, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


of the chimney. 
This allows the use of a straight smoke pipe and at 
the same time permits the warm air heater io be 
fronted conveniently for operation. 

Because of its uniform tapering shape, between its 
two points of diameter, the body section, which sur- 
mounts the firepot, is made heavy and durable. It 
supports the radiator which is necessarily heavy. The 
panel front of the heater is made in one piece and 
there is a double feed door opening. There are many 
other important features in the “Monitor” Warm Air 
Heater and dealers should write to the Keith Furnace 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, for the complete catalog 
describing those features. 


or ee 


ECONOMY OF FUEL IS CLAIMED FOR 
MODERN WAY WARM AIR HEATER. 


One of the advantages claimed for the Modern 
Way Single Register Warm Air Heater pictured here- 
with is the economy in fuel, as there are no numerous 
pipes to radiate the heat where it wanted. 
Another good feature is that it is not necessary to heat 


is not 
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Simply closing the doors to the 


"4 


the entire house. 
rooms not to be heat- 
ed will stop circula- 
tion and shut off the 
heat from that por- 
the house. 


The base is construct- 


tion of 
ed entirely of cast 
iron, cast in one piece, 
forming the ashpit 
substantial sup- 
for the heater 
and galvanized cast- 
The ashpit is 


and 
port 


ings. 
claimed to be of good 
depth and _ capacity, 
fitted to the 
base with a cup joint, 


and is 


preventing dust es- 





caping into the warm 
Modern Way Pipeless Single Reg- air The 
ister Warm Air Heater, Made by . 

The Modern Way Furnace Com- oor is large to allow 
pany, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


chamber. 


for the removing of 
ashes, and removing and replacing of grates easily. 
The front is cast in two parts extending the full height 
of the heater and slightly ornamental. The firepots 
are corrugated which is said to increase their heating 
capacity and to allow for contraction and expansion. 
The radiator is built entirely of cast iron and is of the 
return flue type suitable for either hard or soft coal 
The heat enters the radiator in the smoke dome in 
the center and divides, passing around the radiator 
both ways to the smoke collar leaving the opposite side 
for the cleanout. 
Way Furnace Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, for 


Dealers should write The Modern 


particulars. 


Sl iad 


EMPHASIZES VALUE OF TRADE PAPER. 


Speaking before the American Iron and Steel In 
stitute, B. S. Stephenson, a prominent man in the iron 
industry, emphasized the value of trade 
He said in 


and steel 
papers and the service which they render. 
part: 

“Mark Twain once remarked that he had lived in 
the world a long, long time and he knew one must 
never judge an editor by what he puts in his paper. 
And even if we were inclined to accept the humorist’s 
suggestion, many of us would not be in position to 
judge, for we have no idea what the editor does put 
in his paper. In fact, so far as most of us are con- 
cerned, it is hardly accurate to speak of the trade- 
journal-reading habit, but rather of the trade-journal- 
‘skimming’ habit. And yet our trade and _ technical 
papers, to quote Mr. Hurley, are the best in the 
world. They are tools of the industry and they are 
made to be used. 
the members of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute regularly see or 
the 
A goodly portion will say 


“Doubtless 95 per cent of 


have immediate access to leading publications 


serving this special field. 


that they are ‘regular readers,” and some of them 


are. But for far too many of us this reading 1s of 


only ‘a lick and a promise’ variety. Probably on an 


average it amounts to a rather careful survey of a 
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column or two of general market summary, a hurried 
scanning of certain special market reports in a few 
important centers, and perhaps a casual glance over 
the personal and obituary items to see whether any 
business acquaintances are involved in developments 
of a noteworthy character. Possibly some picture 
may catch the eye or some special article hold the 
attention for a moment before the paper is tossed 
aside—exhausted. 

“This estimate is not an exaggeration. The trade 
papers are read somewhat more carefully in quiet 
times, more hastily or not at all in busy periods, but 
this is a fair average and indicates our general neg- 
lect of a service of which our foreign competitors 
show a full appreciation. 

“The plan of closely watching the technical press 
for practical, working ideas is now followed by many 
progressive concerns. Ordinarily it consists of a reg- 
ular, systematic reading by the various executives and 
heads of departments. Suggestions are noted on a 
convenient cover slip and these are later discussed at 
regular conferences, frequently with the result of im- 
portant improvements and economies. The plan de- 
serves general adoption.” 


+.@-~< 


MEYER FURNACE COMPANY ISSUES NEW 
CATALOG AND VEST POCKET BOOK 
OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 








Dealers and installers have an opportunity of ob- 
taining two very useful and valuable books. This 
opportunity is presented to them by the Meyer Fur- 
nace Company, Washington and Pecan streets, Peoria, 

One of these books is the new edition, num- 
of the company’s catalog, giving complete in- 
formation about 
the Weir Warm 
Air Heater, an 
illustration of 


T]linois. 
ber 16, 


which is shown 
herewith. The 
other is a_ vest 


pocket booklet 
containing much 
useful knowledge 
in handy form. 

The catalog 
has _ forty-five 
pages and con- 
tains more than 
thirty attractive 
illustrations. 
There are sev- 
eral views of the Weir Portable Warm Air Heater, 
ilustrations of the different parts of the heater, in- 
cluding the grates, the firepot, the new Weir check 
damper, and the regulator. There are also illustra- 
tions of a battery system, a brick-set heater, with and 
without vapor tanks, a wood heater, a combination 
heater, a circulating room heater, a heater with a nat- 
ural gas burner, and several other types. 

One section of the catalog is devoted to the “Pro- 
portions of a Warm Air System,” and includes para- 
graphs on “The Amount of Warm Air Required” ; 





Weir Warm Air Heater, Made by 
Meyer Furnace Company, 
Washington and Pecan Streets, 
Peoria, Iilinois. 
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“Temperature of Warm Air Supply and Heat Sup- 
plied’; “Loss of Heat and Pipe Area Required to 
Offset It”; “Size of Heater”; “Chimney and Smoke 
Pipe” ; “Heating Large Rooms”; “Location of Heat- 
er’; “Air Chamber Over Heater’; “Warm Air 
Pipes”; “Openings in Foundation”; “Location of 
Registers”; “Stacks to Upper Floors”; “Cold Air’; 
“Location of Cold Air Register”; and “Humidity.” 

Another section is devoted to “When and How to 
Select a Warm Air Heater.” Three pages are given 
to tables of interest and importance to dealers and in- 
stallers. Taken all in all, the catalog is a valuable 
book and would make an important addition to the 
library of the dealer or installer. 

The other book distributed by the company is one 
containing information on various subjects such as 
the postal rates, the six per cent interest table, safe 
business rules, tables of weights and measures, anti- 
dotes for poisons, miscellaneous facts, a table showing 
the amount of seed necessary for an acre, and the 
number of pounds to the bushel, corn culture, rotation 
of crops, and other helpful facts. There is also a 
calendar and pages for keeping a memorandum. This 
hooklet and the new edition of the catalog may be had 
by addressing the Meyer Furnace Company, Wash- 
ington and Pecan streets, Peoria, Illinois. 
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PATENTS WARM AIR REGISTER. 








United States patent rights, under Serial Number 
1,271,313, have been granted to Ellis L. Hayden of 
Warren, Ohio, for a warm air register of which the 
following is a description: 

In warm air registers, 
«# a sheet metal body hav- 



















Lab iby j ing a rectangular open- 

“bhp . . 

ie , ing and an inwardly- 
(ET Wy hy rH; projecting flange about 


its outside, a screen and 
a flanged frame provid- 
ing a seat therefor 
-= mounted on the outside 
1.271,818. 5 of said body, angle 
pieces on the inside of the body about the opening 
therein and screws securing said frame and the said 
angle pieces to the body. 
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A warm air register, comprising a body having a 
pivot damper plate, and a separate screen removably 
affixed to the front of said body opposite the front of 
said plate, said damper plate having a pivot rod and 
said body having clamping plates affixed to the rear 
side thereof forming pivot bearings for said rod; and 
clamp screws for said plates extending through said 
body having screw heads covered and inclosed by said 


movable screens. 


- 
o> 





There is one remedy upon which all physicians agree. 
They prescribe it for many different kinds of ills. That 
remedy is not a complex one. It isn’t necessary to use 
drugs to help the remedy along. Work is its name. 
As Carlyle so aptly expresses it, “Work is the grand 
cure for all the maladies and miseries that ever beset 
mankind.” 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR ELBOWS. 


By O. W. Korue. 

For the younger mechanics the matter of elbow de- 
velopment never tires. In this drawing we will take 
up a few types commonly used and from which all 
other elbows can be designed and developed. In Fig- 
ure I, we have a square angle as a section indicates. 


poinis A and B in elevation extend lines cutting the 
stretchout in points A’-1’-2’-3’-4’-a’. This gives the 
miter cut. The piece which falls off from this cut is 
the other part of angle. 

In Figure 2 we have an ordinary 4-piece elbow, 
which can be described making the radius of throat 
any sweep to suit the rise and curve of elbow. Now 
as each middle piece has two spaces, we thereby fig- 
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Patterns for Elbow. 


The main thing after drawing the angle of elevation 
is to bisect the miter line A-B. This is done by set- 
ting dividers to any radius and A, as center cross arcs 
in points b-c. Then use these new points as center 
and a little larger radius, describe arcs in B. From 
this point the elevation can be drawn. Observe the 
rise in miter line or the distance the throat is cut 
shorter than the heel. So in laying off the pattern we 
must pick the girth from the section starting with the 
seam a, and stepping off each corner in numerical 
Erect stretchout lines and then from 


order as 


a-a. 





ure two spaces for each piece in elbow as 4 2 equals 
8. As the end pieces are only half the size of the mid- 
dle pieces, therefore one space is subtracted from each 
end as 8 minus 2 So divide the quarter 
circle of heel in 6 equal parts, the first one 1’, drawn 
The re 


pon 1 in 


equals 6. 
to X, represents the miter line st of elevation 
To establish the 
line describe the section, and divide the 


the miter 
half 


into equal spaces, erecting them into the miter line 


is not needed. 
circle 


[<9 


4 . 
To set out the pattern measure the girth for pipe as 
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A-B in pattern and using one of the spaces in section, 
ste» off 12 spaces, seeing that they verify the girth 
A-B. From each of these points erect lines and then 
from each point in miter 1’-7’ square lines over into 
stretchout thus giving you the dotted outline of pat- 
tern. 

In Figure 3, we have an elbow of a long sweep. This 
is used more for blow piping and air blast work. Also 
all other work where friction must be avoided as much 
as possible. Generally the radius of throat is made 
equal to 2 diameters of elbow, so the line X-1 would 
The throat and heel can be de- 
The next step is to estab- 
To use 


be 2 diameters long. 
scribed from the center X. 
lish the miter line, say for a 7-piece elbow. 
the above formula, 7 X 2 equals 14, minus 2, is 12. 
So divide the heel in 12 equal spaces, the first one 
7-7 will be the rise of the first piece. This is also 
the miter line into which lines are erected from all 
points in the half section. In using the same stretch- 
out A-B the pattern can be projected as shown. By 
starting with the center line 4 the seams are placed on 
the side of elbow which produces the fish tail pattern. 
The other patterns are marked off from this one. 

Elbows having certain angles as in Figure 4, are 
dealt with in the same way. In this case S-R-T is 
the angle of elbow to which the bases must project. 
In this case we have a 5-piece elbow which requires at 
the heel to be divided into 8 equal parts as shown. 
The pattern would be projected the same as for fig- 
ures 2 and 3. 

Other times we meet with an angle as in Figure 5 
where a stick, M-N-O, are used as a double and which 
represents the heel of elbow. To find the miter lines 
from a 3-piece angle or more, set dividers to the ver- 
tex N, and mark spaces at M, and O. From each 
of these points square out lines intersecting in point 
P. This new center is used for describing the arcs in 
the throat and heel after which the miter lines are 
determined and the elbow pattern developed as be- 
fore. All these patterns are net. Edges for seaming 
or rivetting must be allowed extra to make the elbow 


to exact dimensions. 
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DESCRIBES THE MANUFACTURE OF TIN 
PLATE FOR ROOFING. 


Part I, 

One of the instructive papers read at the conven- 
tion of Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
was prepared by E. C. Folkening of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, who described the manufacture of tin plate for 
roofing as follows: 

The manufacture of roofing plates or tinning of 
black plate appears to have been carried on first in a 
very crude manner in Bohemia in the 13th century. 
Soon after, Great Britain developed and improved the 
method, and about 1720 the first permanent plant was 
built there by John Hanbury, some of whose descend- 
ants have been and are engaged in the tin plate busi- 
ness in this country today., 

The English and Welsh tin plate trade practically 
became a fixture there and for many years America 
depended on and secured the needed plates from Eng- 
land. While some experiments in making tin plate in 
America were conducted, it was not until 1891 that 
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there was a real consistent effort made to establish the 
industry, and it took some strong tariff measures to 
make it a fixture. No doubt many of you will remem- 
ber the many political kicks and cuffs it received when 
first started here, but in spite of this the tin plate in- 
dustry in this country has been so firmly implanted 
that we are today the world’s greatest producers. 

The making of tin plate is not simply a question of 
mechanics and machinery. Starting at the very begin- 
ning the practical tin plate manufacturer should know 
the history of the trade and be familiar with the best 
practices not only in America but also in Wales, which 
is the parent country of the industry. He should know 
the quality of ores that are obtainable and know all 
about the other raw materials employed ; the elements 
contained therein and their various influences not only 
throughout the process of manufacture itself, but also 
all their influences and effects exerted upon the fin- 
ished roofing tin when actually in use. Familiarity 
with the ores should include acquaintance with the 
proper treatment to overcome any objectionable ele- 
ments contained in them and all the processes of man- 
ufacture should be keyed upon the ultimate use to 
which the finished plate is to be put. 


Durability Depends Upon Base Plates. 


For a roofing tin to wear well, the base on which it 
is made must be protected by a properly applied coat- 
ing of tin and lead. The base plate must be free from 
detrimental chemical elements which cause corrosion 
and pinholing through crystallization or like action 
within the plates, by which the coating is fractured 
or impaired, thereby allowing corrosion to set in 
through the action of the atmosphere. 

To work well, that is, lie smooth in gutters, valleys 
and on all flat work, to lock and seam properly without 
breaking or fracturing, the base plate must be soft, 
pliable and ductile, which qualities are given the plate 
through the proper combination and uniform distribu- 
tion of the chemical elements, and also by the method 
of annealing. All of these qualities, which are neces- 
sary in base plates to produce good roofing tin, are 
determined or governed by the process by which the 
base plate is made from the raw material and its sub- 
sequent treatment. 

These raw materials come from many sections, ore 
from the Great Lakes region, pig iron from the Pitts- 
burgh blast furnaces, limestone from Middle States 
quarries, manganese from Europe, palm oil from 
Africa, block tin from East Indies and pig lead from 
Missouri or Kansas. 

Perhaps some of you have never seen the many and 
various items mentioned here, and so we have most 
of these raw materials here for your inspection. 

Influence of Chemical Elements. 

As we are dealing only with the quality in the man- 
ufacture of roofing plates, it is therefore necessary to 
know something of the chemical elements contained in 
these raw materials, and their influences on the fin- 
ished product. These chemical elements, carbon, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, silicon and manganese, are always 
present in iron or pig iron. Sulphur and phosphorus 
give us the most concern, as the other elements are al- 
ways under control of the furnace man or melter. 

Ninety per cent of the defects in tin roofs are 
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broken and pinholed seams. When the seams are ham- 
mered down hard and tight the phosphorus in the base 
plate crystallizes at the seams. Varying temperatures 
cause expansion and contraction on the roof. The 
seams are gradually strained and the fibers of the base 
plate broken, moisture attacks these weakened places, 
and the roof goes bad. The less frequent pinholing in 
the sheet away from the seams is occasioned by excess 
of phosphorus or sulphur at such points. 

Base plates used for roofing tin purposes which are 
made by any process that will not eliminate these ele- 
ments, will therefore have very poor wearing qualities. 
The presence of excessive phosphorus also makes the 
plate brittle ; the effects of which cannot be overcome 
by annealing, consequently the finished tin plate will be 
stiff and hard to work. It will therefore be seen that 
the process of manufacture of the base plate is one of 
the most essential things in the making of high-grade 
plate, and is the one which must be insisted upon by 
users of roofing tin if they consider quality of the plate 
they use the first and foremost essential. 

English Makers Used Charcoal Iron Base Plates. 

The English and Welsh tin plate makers, with the 
inception of the industry, made a base plate using a 
base metal stili known today as charcoal iron. This 
was made then in a small smelter free from those im- 
purities, sulphur and phosphorus. This iron was then 
again melted and refined with charcoal as a fuel, using 
the puddling process, but this base plate had one char- 
acteristic of being brittle and hard to seam. 

In about 1845 a man by the name of Siemens in- 
vented the open-hearth method of making what is 
known as mild steel. This method as was readily dis- 
covered at that time made a fine quality of material, 
yet constant improvements were made until the pres- 
ent day. Substantially, however, the basic principle 
remains the same. 

There is another process of making steel which is 
employed and used in the making of tin plate, and our 
subject must deal with this method, for it has a direct 
bearing on the matter of quality. This kind of steel 
is known as Bessemer steel, and the process was in- 
vented about 1845 by a man of the same name. The 
base metal for many years and even today is still used 
in instances for roofing and bright tin plates. Since 
the question and problems in quality of service of 
roofing plates are before you, we desire to deal with 
these several processes to some extent, and so we will 
deal with the Bessemer process first. 
The Bessemer Process. 
The shape, 
closed at the bottom end and open at the top, which end 
is inclined. From this end the charge of molten iron is 
directly taken into the converter from the blast fur- 
nace. 
blast of air is sent from the bottom of the converter 
through the molten iron, and by this method many of 
the impurities are removed, and blown out at the 
mouth of the converter along with gas and cinders. 
The chemical changes are readily noted by the operator 
in charge by the color of the smoke, fire and gas com- 
ing from the converter. In fact, he judges the quality 


sessemer converter is cylindrical in 


The converter is placed in position, a strong 


of the product by this smoke and fire, and you can 
readily understand that it is physically impossible to 
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Therefore, we have the 


judge each charge the same. 
hit-and-miss method, and, besides, it is acknowledged 
by the best metallurgist that the greatest destructive 
impurity, sulphur, produces pinholes and phosphorus 
makes the finished product brittle ; broken seams result 
in roofing plate and all other products made from this 
kind or Bessemer steel. Since the quality of ores that 
we are all compelled to use are only 50 to 60 per cent 
pure metallic iron, it is easy to see the roofing tin 
troubles that now exist and how they have occurred. 
Impurities in Base Metal. 

The Bessemer method is a quick and cheap way of 
making steel, and as a matter of interest we will say 
that we have timed this method of steel making, and 
a plant having two five-ton converters as an equip- 
ment, made, and averaged a ton of steel per minute. 
A newspaper of fair-sized print could be readily read 
when reasonably dark a quarter of a mile from the 
converter and the noise of the air and gas passing 
through the converter could be readily heard at a great 
distance. 

Right here we may say that for many years this 
very impure product was made and used in roofing 
plates, and, in fact, is used today, and for some years 
was universally used as a base metal for all plates. 
Quite a few makers did not consider quality of base 
metal at all, and the entire problem was how many 
boxes or tons output that day. This was the only 
basis whether it was a bright coke, a charcoal finish 
or an 8 to 40 roofing plate. 

Open Hearth Process Eliminates Destructive Elements. 

We stated a moment before that about 1845 the 
Siemens or open-hearth product was begun as a base 
metal and it was soon learned by the English and 
Welsh tin plate makers that the quality of the base 
metal could be controlled if so desired and that all 
the destructive elements in the raw materials could be 
eliminated or reduced so that they would lose their 
destructive power. 

The construction of an open-hearth furnace is much 
like an oven having several openings in front called 
hearths, with one opening in the back from which the 
charge is taken. A considerable portion of the fur 
nace is underground containing air and gas passages. 
through which the gas passes after being purified and 
heated. It then enters the furnace, producing high 
temperatures, which often go above 2800 deg. Fahr 

The size of these open-hearth furnaces are from 35 
to 100 tons capacity, and here again it is important to 
use a small capacity furnace, for a smaller charge can 
be controlled better than a large one, for the impuri- 
ties are under better control. 

Tests Allow Control of Impurities. 

The charge consists of iron ore, pig iron, clean or 
pure scrap metal, mostly our own shearings at the mill. 
Limestone is first placed at the bottom, along with 
such items to protect the first brick from the terrific 
heat, and the gas is turned on. The charge melts in 
about 8 to 9 hours, a careful watch being kept, and 
by many tests in a laboratory near by conducted by 
competent chemists and metallurgists it is determined 
when the charge is ready to be drawn from the fur- 
During these tests all the destructive agencies 
and impurities, no matter of what kind, are tested out, 


nace, 
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and it is seen that they are fully removed; and right 
here permit me to say that after the charge has been 
drawn and cooled tests are again made so that no 
chance has been taken that quality is fully up to the 
standard to produce a good and lasting roofing plate. 

When the charge has been taken out in the ladle 
at the furnace the molten mass is poured into molds, 
16 being molded at one time. Here another factor 
that enters is a top or center tube which is provided, 
and through channels from the bottom air and gas 
have free passage from top molds and the ingots are 
solid and free from air or blowholes. Besides, we 
make a4 small ingot of only 1200 to 1400 pounds, 
whereas many mills make 5-ton ingots and use the 
less expensive top pour, which often produces blow 
holes or pipes, as they are called. These likewise show 
up in the finished article. 

During the time that the charge is in the ladle cop- 
per aluminum and manganese are added; these are to 
act directly on the impurities and gases and make the 
metal soft to produce a good working quality. 

The limestone, we might say, is the agency which 
acts directly on all the impurities, particularly sulphur 
and phosphorus, and when the charge has been drawn 
off or out of the furnace, floats on top in the form of 
a huge cinder, and very often constitutes one-third of 
the original charge placed in the furnace. 

(To be continued.) 
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SWIVELED BURNER IS AN ADVANTAGE. 





A swiveled burner which permits the moving of the 
flame up or down, is one of the features of the Num- 
ber 1 firepot made by 
Clayton and Lambert 
Manufacturing Company, 
of Detroit, Michigan. It is 
fitted with cleanout plugs 
which make it easy to 
clean. This firepot is 
twelve and a half inches 
high, nine and a half inches 
in diameter at the base 
and six and three-quarter 
inches at the top. The 

Manufacturing Company, ‘'ank is made. of seamless 

Detroit, Michigan. drawn steel with a large 
funnel and filler with bottom and fittings welded in, 
thus making it strong and durable. The burner is 
very high in generating power and heat efficiency, 
producing a blue flame which is free from smoke, easy 
to regulate and is not affected by windy or cold 
weather. The flame is so directed that the heel of the 
copper is in the hottest part of the flame, while the 
paint is removed from the excessive heat 

Dealers can secure futher information and catalog 
of this burner by applying to the Clayton and Lambert 
Manufacturing .Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Number 1 Firepot, made by 
Clayton and Lambert 


CO-OPERATION IS COMING METHOD. 


Up to the present time the task of war has de- 
volved largely upon individuals, corporations and as- 
sociations wko have no official standing. This coun- 
try seems not yet to have sensed the fact that the day 
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of individual efforts and purposes, as distinguished 
from co-operation and public service, has passed ; that 
this war. has established not only the interdependence 
of nations but also the interdependence of individuals 
and classes within the nation and that common under- 
standing, counsel and co-operation are surely to be 


the watchwords of the future. 
eo 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Stoves Using Gasolene Under Pressure. 
From M. E. Southwick, Moville, lowa. 

Kindly advise where I can purchase gasolene stoves 
using gasolene under pressure. 

Ans.—Knight Light Company, 351 West Chicago 
Avenue; and Yale Light Company, 541 Washington 
oulevard ; both of Chicago. 

Retinning Milk Cans. 


From Kirby and Naber, 512 College Street, Springfield, 


Missouri. 

Please let us know how to retin milk cans and also 
who does this work. 

Ans.—Have your metal clean by first scouring and 
then swabbing out with dilute acid. Then heat it, and 
with a wisp of greasy tow rub the molten tin all over. 
In the dipping process, all you have to do is to get the 
pieces quite clean, and then immerse in a tank of oil 
or tallow and when hot pass into the tank of molten 
tin. The Aufrichtig Copper and Iron Works of St. 
[Louis, Missouri, do this work. 

Imperial Washer. 
Saint Paul, 


From Fairbanks, Morse and Company, 


Minnesota. 
Will you please advise who makes the Imperial 
Washer? 
Ans.—Blackstone Manufacturing Company, James- 
town, New York. 
Refrigerating Machines. 
From The George P Hindert Hardware Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Minonk, Illinois. 
We would like to know who makes coolers to put 


in regular size family refrigerators that are operated 
automatically by electricity. 

Ans.—The Automatic Refrigerating Company, 537 
Monadnock Block; McClellan Refrigerating Machine 
Company, 564 West Adams Street; and the Zander 
Refrigeration Company, 30 North Michigan Avenue; 
all of Chicago. 

Tire Cement. 
From F. H. DeWeese, 422 South Lambert Street, Brazil, 
Indiana. 

Kindly inform me where I can purchase tire cement. 

Ans.—American Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio; B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio; and 
National Cement and Rubber Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Sparrow Traps. 
From A. E. Browder, Albion, Nebraska. 

Kindly let me know where I can buy sparrow traps. 

Ans.—Joseph H. Dodson, 108 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 


PARAGRAPHS. 





The Paige Metal Company, Rochester, New York, . 
contemplates building an aluminum manufacturing 
plant at Clyde, New York. 

The Anderson Sheet Metal Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island, has been incorporated for $100,000 by 
John Hyslop, Alexander Anderson, William McCu!- 
lough, and Alexander Dow. 
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1,272,358. Portable Soldering Device. 


John Montgomery 


Bell, Chester, S. C. Filed Aug. 7, 1917. 


1,272,370. Portable Boring-Machine. John J. Brosnan, 
Worcester, Mass. Filed Sept. 21, 1917. 
1,272,385. Pivot for Scissors and Shears. -John J. Con- 


way, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to The Acme Shear Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. Filed Dec. 5, 1917. 

1,272,478. Washtub. Alina Lukus, Flagstaff, Ariz. Filed 
Jan. 17, 1918. 

1,272,506. Egg-Beater and Mixing-Spoon. 
Olander, Grand Rapids, Mich. Filed Mar. 26, 1917. 

1,272,508. Cutting-Off Tool for Bar Metals. Moses 
Owen, Westmont, Johnstown, Pa.; Mary Ann Owen, execu- 
trix of said Moses Owen, deceased. Filed Nov. 29, 1915. 

1,272,538. Splitting-Ax. Thomas R. Sandidge, Sr., Fort 


Ernest V. 


Worth, Tex. Filed Sept. 13, 1917. 
1,272,541. Hose-Clamp. Frederick C. Scott, Detroit, 
Mich. Filed Dec. 17, 1917. 


1,272,590. 


N. Y. 


Sliding-Door Lock. Mark A. Wightman, Bath, 
Filed Jan. 28, 1916. 


1,272,594. Hinge. Fred Wolter, St. Charles, Minn. Filed 
Apr. 3, 1918. 
_ 1,272,609. Lawn-Sprinkler. George C. Bohnenkemper, 
Denver, Colo. Filed Oct. 6, 1917. 

1,272,644. Mop-Holder. Julius Ericksen, Los Angeles, 


Cal. Filed Jan. 30, 1918. 

1,272,658. Combination Fence and Repair Tool. 

W. Grogan, Byers, Tex. Filed Sept. 6, 1917. 
1,272,661. Combined Knife and Fork. Yoshio Hashigu- 

chi, Seattle, Wash. Filed Mar. 5, 1918. 


Edward 


1,272,691. Woodworker's Saw. Solomon Maher, North 
Adams, Mass. Filed Oct. 9, 1917. 

1,272,696. Picture-Hanger. Hugo Mock, New Brighton, 
N. Y. Filed Mar. 22, 1916. 

1,272,710. Lock. John Cyres Ramsher, Shenandoah, Pa. 
Filed Dec. 29, 1916. 

1,272,743. Meat-Pounder. Virgil Julius Welcome, Los 


Angeles, Cal. Filed Apr. 9, 1918. 
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1,272,776. Washboard. Gertrude Cline and Aaron Hor- 
ton, Coleman, Mich.; said Cline assignor of one-third to said 
Horton. Filed Dec. 31, 1913. 

1,272,780. Pilot For Gas-Burners. 
Wilmington, Del. Filed Nov. 3, 1917. 

1,272,795. Hedge-Trimmer. Frederick M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Dec. 5, 1916. 

1,272,809. Joint for Metal Sashes and Method of Forming 
the Same. Allan W. Johnson, Colton, Cal., assignor to Amer- 
ican Steel-Window Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 17, 1915. 

1,272,816. Safety-Razor. Graham P. Leslie, Boston, 
Mass., assignor to James W. Leslie, trustee, Boston, Mass. 
Filed Oct. 23, 1916. 

1,272,853. Door-Opener. 
Filed Nov. 19, 1917. 

1,272,900. Automatic Sash-Lock. 
lyn, N. Y. Filed Apr. 19, 1917. 

1,272,904. Wire-Twisting Tool. 
Ohio. Filed Jan. 24, 1918. 

1,272,919. Nut or Rivet Holder for Sheet Metal 
Crawford, New York, N. Y. Filed Mar. 27, 1918. 

: 1,272,967. Lock. Anthony Kirsch, Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
signor to Wilson Bohannen, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 
Nov. 10, 1917. 

1,272,980. Bit-Stock. 
Filed July 31, 1917. 

1,273,023. Pickax. Charles M. Bragdon, Bangor, 
assignor of one-half to Leslie W. Davis, Pangor, Me. 
Dec. 28, 1917. 

1,273,026. 
Chicago, III. 


Michael M. Diluchio 


Goddard, 


Charles Rodin, Isanti, Minn. 


Harry Berman, Brook- 
John Borbley, Athens, 


James 


Jacob Marcus, iochester, N. Y. 


Me., 
Filed 
Corkscrew and Bottle-Opener. Gordon Lrown, 
Filed Sept. 28, 1916 


1,273,027. Level. Paul Budde, Bethalto, Ill. Filed Jan. 
26, 1918. 
1,273,036. Lock. Henry H. Crane, Floral Park, N. Y., 


assignor to Huber Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. Filed Mar. 


28, 1918. 
1,273,037. Spring-Fastener. Jacob Cranzler, New York, 
N. Y. Filed July 24, 1917. 


1,273,057. Picture-Hanger. Azaria Green, St. Pau!, Minn. 
Filed July 10, 1917. 
1,273,096. Fruit-Jar Holder 


N. D. Filed July 18, 1917. 





Peter Roth, New Salem, 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








THE TOTAL OF STEEL REQUIREMENTS 
CONTINUES TO INCREASE. 


While the War Industries Board is undoubtedly 
making every effort to pare the various items making 
up the estimate of steel requirements for the second 
half of this year, the total does not decrease, but rather 


increases. While the statement made a month ago 
that the requirements would be 20,000,000 net tons for 
the half year was quite impressive, it is now learned 
that in representing the situation to the Fuel Admin- 
istration in the past few days, the War Industries 
Soard spoke of 22,000,000 tons of steel being re- 
quired. This mode of applying pressure here, there, 
and everywhere has become quite the regular thing. 
To the steel industry the War Industries Board 
says: “We need 20,000,000 tons, but you can make 
only 16,500,000 tons.” To the Fuel Administration it 
“We need 22,000,000 tons of steel, and you 
To reinforce its 


says: 
must supply the coal to make it.” 
statement of steel requirements for the present half- 
year the War Industries Board has now put out a 
tentative estimate that 20,000,000 tons will be required 
in the first half of next year, thus to an extent disarm- 
ing the argument that some of the steel allotted for 
this year might not actually be required until the early 
part of next year 

The steel trade is naturally gratified if the war plans 
can be carried out in such manner as to employ and 
make effective the quantities of steel that are being 
called for, but the steel trade has had experience all 
its life with customers other than the Government, 
who called for more steel than it was shown eventually 
they could actually use, and so the steel trade is natu- 
rally wary. 

The scarcity of steel has been brought out by the 
reception the various branches of the trade have given 
the regulations promulgated last month in favor of 
shipments to jobbers. The steel is accorded a priority 
rating of B-4, the priorities running up to B-8, while 
the preference list comes afterward. Despite this rela- 
tively high priority rating, some mills assert that they 
will be able to ship the jobbers very little steel, their 
output being taken up by priorities of a higher rating. 
In the wire and pipe branches, however, it is stated that 
a moderately fair volume of shipments can be made 
the jobbers under these new rulings. 


STEEL. 

The Quartermasters Department of the Army is 
preparing to place an order for 1,500,000 steel helmets, 
and southern founders, who have been seeking war 
work, are making an effort to obtain a part, or all of 
Steel companies and manufacturers of 
war munitions are constantly in the market for billets, 
sheet bars and other semi-finished steel forms, but very 
Some steel plants that are 


this business. 


little tonnage is available. 


casting more ingots than they finish, have their sur- 
plus supply already engaged in accordance with Gov- 
ernment orders. Some of this tonnage is often shipped 
to long distances and manufacturers in need of semi- 
finished steel are obliged to pay from $5 to $8 per ton 
freight and expense to secure the transfer of steel. 

There is a great scarcity of railroad spikes in the 
sizes used by industrial railroads. Not a few manufac- 
turers discontinued making such sizes of railroad 
spikes when the price was fixed at $3.90 per 100-Ib. 
keg and $1.00 extra in lots of 200 kegs, claiming that 
there was not sufficient profit in the manufacture to 
continue operations. Roads serving coal mines in sad 
need of spikes are about to apply to the Government 
for relief. 

Output of iron and steel merchant bars is suffering 
from the further transfer of crude steel for essential 
war products. Many of the smaller merchant bar 
mills—operating 10 and 12-inch mills—have their ca- 
pacity almost entirely sold on Government contracts 
but the larger merchant bar mills have only a small 
portion of the capacity sold for Government work. The 
scarcity of steel bars is felt more than that of bar iron 
but most of the Eastern iron bar mills have their ca- 
pacity well taken up for the next three to four months. 


COPPER. 


The War Industries Board authorizes the following: 

“The President has approved an agreement, made 
between the producers of copper and the price-fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board (after investi- 
gation by this committee in conjunction with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission as to cost of production), that 
the maximum price of copper shall be 26 cents per 
pound, taking effect August 15, 1918, for shipments 
after said date, but subject to revision after November 
1, 1918, f. o. b. cars or lighters at eastern refineries, 
f. o. b. cars or lighters at Pacific coast refineries for 
Pacific coast destinations, and f. o. b. cars or lighters 
New York if shipped to eastern or interior destinations 
from Pacific coast refineries and from refineries in the 
interior of the United States. All shipments made after 
November 1, 1918, are subject to any change in price 
made by the price-fixing committee to take effect after 
that date. This maximum price is subject to the addi- 
tional charges on copper shapes approved by the price- 
fixing committee on June 5, 1918. 

“The conditions are: First, that the producers of 
copper will not reduce the wages now being paid ; sec- 
ond, that they will sell to the United States Govern- 
ment, to the public in the United States, and to the 
allied Governments at not above the maximum price: 
third, that they will take the necessary measures, un- 
der the direction of the War Industries Board, in the 
distribution of copper to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of speculators, who might increase the price 
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to the public; and fourth, that they will pledge them- 
selves to exert every effort necessary to keep up the 
production of copper so as to insure an adequate supply 
so long as the war lasts.” 


TIN. 

The market continues at a complete standstill for 
all grades and deliveries, buyers being afraid to make 
purchases, as they are possessed with the idea that im- 
portant developments are impending regarding coming 
regulations, including perhaps price regulation, and 
that it is wise to enter into no new purchases at present 
prices. Also with Straits tin available for import to 
satisfactory consumers at around 83 cents, or less, with 
a decline at Singapore, the high prices at which other 
grades for early and future deliveries are held at are 
entirely out of line. 

There is no confirmation of the report that ship- 
ments of Banca tin from Batavia have been completely 
stopped. No licenses for shipment are being granted 
at present, but this may have only to do with the ship- 
ping situation in the Dutch East Indies, which is under 
the control of the state authorities there. A few days 
ago it was reported that the Dutch Governments were 
negotiating with the Allies on the shipping question. 

It would also seem as if the effort to conserve the 
use of tin in the United States is beginning to make 
itself felt and that this and the comfortable position of 
the larger consumers helps to explain the present stag- 
nation in demand. 

Another steamer with Lanca tin has arrived at the 
port of New York via Panama Canal. Thus within a 
short time two steamers have arrived in New York 
and two on the Pacific Coast, giving practically an 
over-supply of that kind. The nominal market on 
Janca tin in these positions is 92 cents per pound 
There is also a good supply of No. 1 Chinese for 
prompt delivery in the West, although there is none 
offering for future delivery. The nominal price is 
90.50 cents per pound, spot Chicago and possibly go 
cents for spot shipment from the Pacific Coast. Banca 
tin has been sold in moderate quantities for future 
shipment on re-sales at around go cents per pound, 
although cost to import based on new purchases from 
Batavia is over $1.00 per pound, the cable to one in- 
terest reporting as high as $1.04. 

SOLDER. 

No further changes are reported in the Chicago 
market, the. ruling prices for the various grades of 
solder being as follows: Warranted 50-50, per pound 
57 cents; Commercial 45-50, per pound 52'4 cents; 
Plumbers’, per pound 47% cents. 

LEAD. 

The producers have been setting aside certain ton- 
nages of lead to be applied against direct or indirect 
government requirements and other essential business 
with the result that practically every important demand 
has been satisfied. Consumers have not been able to 
get all the lead they need or think that they need but it 
can be said that no serious inconvenience has come 
from the shortage of supplies. 

Very properly the consumers are being given the 
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preference over the dealers and many dealers have 
been compelled to retire from the business. 





SPELTER. 

Since last week, prices have been advanced, Only a 
limited number of offerings are in the market. Spelter 
is reported from St. Louis as strong and active at 8.50 
cents. There has been a falling off in the consuming 
demand but the market is being kept in an active con- 
dition by the dealers who are willing to pay higher 
prices to-day than the consumers. 
are confined almost entirely to prime Western, which 
through the falling off in the production and the reduc- 


Dealers’ operations 


tion of the surplus stocks, have considerable influence 
on the market. 
up to government work, and as others are limiting their 


Certain large producers are so given 


production to the higher grades of spelter, the prime 
Western market is a narrow one, with the balance of 
power on some days resting entirely with the dealers. 
Dealers are bidding 8.50 cents St. Louis and are more 
interested in buying for September and October ship- 
ments than for November-December. 


TIN PLATE. 

Makers of tin plate declare that enough tin plate is 
being made by the mills in this country to take care 
of present demand and that there is no cause for alarm. 
It is stated that by September 1 the country’s needs 
will be satisfied. [Enough pig tin is on hand to run 
the mills over the balance of the year and at that time 
it is expected the price of pig tin will be fixed and 
conditions such that consumers will have no trouble 
purchasing their supply for 1919. 


SHEETS. 


The great scarcity of billets and sheet bars is causing 


a further reduction in the output of steel sheets. The 
bar pool recently has allowed sheet mills enough bars 
to operate less than 60 per cent of capacity. Most of 


the discard steel is being applied on government orders 
for war munitions of various kinds. 


OLD METALS. 
Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
Qld steel 
steel springs, 


> 


may be considered nominal, are as follows: 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; 
$30.30; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; Number 1 
for 


cast iron, $28.50 to $29.00, all net tons.  I’rices 


non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
copper, 20 cents; light brass, 1114 cents; lead, 6 cents ; 
zinc, 434 cents; cast aluminum, 23'% cents. 

PIG IRON. 

In the Chicago district lines are being drawn more 
closely on contracts for pig iron for delivery during 
first half of 19109. 
situation decidedly, northern makers are unwilling to 
take further contracts for that delivery except in the 


Until the Government clears the 


few instances where regular customers are absolutely 
known to have Government business requiring iron 
through that period. This has the effect 
stopping making of contracts and until the situation is 
very effort 


of almost 





decidedly clearer, it will not be resumed. 





of makers now is centered on proper distribution. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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publication containing Western Hardware and .Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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METALS. | LEAD. : 50 | AUGERS. 
— ican Pig........-+eeeeeee $8 | Borin ving DEO, sacdcenesncanes 0% 
rad \Corpemter's Nake 22/80810% | 
a per 100 Ibs.$11 00 
PIG IRON SAR OEE, co consess per 100 lbs. 11 25) Hollow. 
Se ee ee $32 00 Bonney’s.......+++- per doz. $30 00) 
Northern Fdy., No. 2... 33 00 TIN. Stearns, No. 3...... : 
Southern Fdy., No. 2.... NS . cctie den aeaae Nominal! 
Lake Sup. Charcoal... .; SF PP Oba cccievensvessevens Nominal 
SE 6 060000800002 33 50 Post Hole. 
plows, 6 inch boo - her - 52 50 
wan s Post ole an e Jets. 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 
TIN PLATES. 
Per Box Ship. 
IC RE = $16 80 ADZES. Ford's, with or without screw.. i> 
IX ides “shindgbece 18 70 | Carpenters’. Snell's 15% 
IxXxX i tmeasesentaeee 20 8 Plumb 15% 
 Messwceteasesea 22 15 Beet Sen ea ew atone oanaens ° 
EE RS ca vies seandnne 23 65 | Coopers’. AWLS. 
3 _— Coceseccesoncteo z= = en ae aaa 1S% Brad. 
, 7: PPPrreeeeeeeee DNS. Utne cide aegeswaaemen 159 
Meee WL -.. coocccues 41 60 a = "| ee eee...-- sage & S 
EE is wre ka wine'o'e eh 44 2p | “owreee. - iid amen % .-4 
PE PEEP oon ccsccecsess Be e  D piciccdccecictvenrnees % ces ascent ID per gro. 4 00| 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 " 85 
COKE PLATES. AUERECHETSON. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $18 50 | ©905. Percussion—per 1,000. Bornes . 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 18 80| F.L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... OL) SN. < . ccsesese a 1 05 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 19 40 ° 7 eer —* RE 1 00 
Cokes, 270 Ibs.... .. IX 20x28 21 75| Musket. ........scssseescess 32% 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder.....32%)| Shouldered.......... - 1 60 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, ee - 75 
Serre per 100 Ibs. $5 52 medium grades.............. 2% 
cS eee per 100 lbs. 5 57 Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
St arr per 100 Ibs. 5 62 Ras ccdnadcneneeded 2% | Seratch. 
Se per 100 lbs. 5 72 Winchester: iio [ pentie’ “os 5 om doz. , = 
‘ o. IS, socket han'ld. “ 
Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 32% | No.7 Stanlev........ . 1 95 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK.| Smokeless Leader Grade....... 32% 
No. 18-20.....4.... gan 00e Rn, G5 ap] SOME SUREE...20+ 0000020008 32% 
fi z2-28 be desi ..per Lb se. 6 37|U.M.C. AXES. 
oO. b neeeeoenees er | s. 6 42 ‘ ) 
ME cocaahnnie’ per 100 Ibs. 6 47| Nitro Club............+0+00+ 3348 Boys’ Handled. 
No. 28. 0. eeees per 100 Ibs. 6 52! New Club... ..c.cccccc021111132%| Niagara....cceeeeeed “925 
’ Gun Wads—per 1000 Broad. 
CALVAREEED Winchester 7- ee $2 25 Plumbs, We PUR. 6ccccsteons Li 
en can CELT per 100 Ibs. $7 02 9-10 gauge........ 1 94 i MR ccweaanend $53 00 
5 eee per 100 lbs. 7 17 - 11-28 gauge....... 1 63 - Seeman s army 8 $19 00 
ee ee TUT per 100 Ibs, 7 32 Powder. >| 
niecscaeeed per 100 Ibs. 7 47| DuPont's Sporting, Yes. as 
id isaencaomen per 100 lbs. 7 62 ” 3 10 . 
i ninciicudal per 100 Ibs. 777| DuPont's Canisters, ib. reese bo —_ come —_ 15 50 
es ecce arren Sliver Tererery T 
NO. 30.. +0... 00000. per 100 Ibs. 8 27 “ “ iixece, 22| Warren Blue Finished........ 15 00 
id Smokeless . ms. ; = Matchless Red Pole......... 4 00 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL - * fkess... 11 25 
aga atte aes o's 7  — Ganisters. 1 00| Single Bitted (without handles). 

Be Drovcccceccces oe . L&R. Orange, Extra Sporti Warren Silver Steel......... 3 50 
NNO. 27... 0ccrcecce SPOT. FOR Bi cccccvsccccsccs 7 11 25| Warren Blue Finished....... 12 50 
ne ere per 100 lbs. 8 02 LL& hy Amy Extra Sporting Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 

EC baeias oxic wenss 5 90 
L. & R. Ora Extra Sporting 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. _ sna cieeeewians 3 10| Double Bitted (without handles). 
Per 100 Ibs. L.&R. pat Extra Sporting Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 © ay 
Wood's Smooth No. 20......... $7 27 ep aecengy~enaey tee nad Bt ee ee ot, Ry 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting ie above p' 
No. 22-24...... 7 32) }-lb. canisters......... 32 are the base prices. 
” Me. 28-96 ..c0cs 737 L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 34 > . no advance _ 
© GE cpananied 7 42) 4-lb. canisters......... 22 4a to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 
_ a * ae 7 52 Hercules ‘‘E. C.” and “‘Infallible”’ 
SO COR GLUMB.. cccccccce 43 50 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET eae = ms —- sree a BAGS, wees NAIL. 
IRON. . *s | Meee eee eee 
“ ” Pounds. .... 20 25 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, ae rerelietied Tt "g300 6 'S0 750 9°00 
100 Ibs., base No. 28....... $11 85 Hercules ae,” "10 can oe 
BAR SOLDER. aera a tnfailiible” 75 BALANCES, SPRING. 
Warranted, 50-50........ perlb. 57 c} —s camisters............... ee |), ss PRY PTT TTT TTT TTT ere 
Commercial, 45-55...... o Hes Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, _ 
eee = Cie a Bee eo +o 
Hercules Lightni Rifle, 
—e 1 25 BARS, CROW. 
SPELTER. Hercules Sharpshooter Rifie , 328 Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 
ML sinntinceamadiae witha wa Hercules Unique Rife, ecules 13 80 
ercules Bullseye Revolver, 
SHEET ZINC canisters. eeeeeeseseecece 1 00 - BASKE'TS. 
Cask lots........ $22 00 ANVILS. mall Willow 1 
peice aeeaaie Ss becccced doz. 10 00 
Less than Cask lots. .§22 50 to $23 00| trenton’ Bt to 190 tbe:...::Steberib| Medium "sss... 11 $0 
- ASBESTOS. muttiee oO 
a Board and Paper, up to y”..17c0e- Ib, | Galvanised Steel. }bu. Ibu. 14 bu 
Copper sheet, base.............. 36c ..-18ceperlb.| Per doz.......$800 $1150 15 00 











BEATERS. 

Carpet Per doz. 
No. 17 Tinned S Wire...$ 1 16 
No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. 1 40 
ee: SP ORs os berdeecese 110 

Egg. Per doz. 
No. 50 imp. Dover......... $110 
No. 102 “ 7  £s 
No. 150 “ - 2 10 
No. 4 Heavy hotel th tinned... 2 10 
No ooo ODD 
No. is ye 7 - «we CO 
_— pee ee S 

BELLOWS. 
PI noc cacnnsses ccccese 40% 
Hand. 


8 9 10 12 
Per doz, .$8 00 900 1000 1275 





Moulders’. 
Bells 40nsseeesns Per doz. 15 00 
BELLS. 
Call, 
3-inch py Rotary Bell, 
kéeuea per doz. $5 00 
Cow. 
ER ae eT 60 
MONEE 2c ccccecss $eseenses $30 
Door. Per doz 
Rome Departure Automatic... $7 50 
otary 
3 -in. "Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
3 -in. Old Gennes Bell, 7 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. . 6 00 
Hand. 
ond Bells, polished. .... ccceeelS% 
apenas 15% 
Nickel _—__aadearteatenonae 10% 
Madi kebbeheeeeenenenens 15 
Silver Se ctecesenese eeoes 10% 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School. steel ulloys. ..30% 
Farm, Ibs... 50 75 100 
peewee $2 $s 300 400 5 50 
BEVELS, TEE 
Stanley's, rosewood handle, ar 
Stanley's iron handle............Nets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
OT RR ror rT eT - -60 
RS nied ag akan 40&10 
Benes, plated......cccccsccecd 60&10% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
jennian’ eo ain erence 
ord’s Car and Machine. 
Ford’s Ship. .......+.eseeeeees 
| rrr rrerereeereeeeee ny 
1 i i astesnteonnn 
Clark’s xpansive.. - ota 
Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. .25 
) Large ey >) 
et GO... cccanccccnncegt 
Ford's Ship Auger pattern 
ne gaceeseteconveces 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler’s..... doz. $1 80 
No.2" 2 40 
American Snailhead.. “ 1 10 
was a ey. 1 30 
. iis betes a 1 20 
Mahew’s Fiat..... « = 1 00 
= Saall...... % 1 50 
Dowell. 


Russell Jennings.........+++++-30% 


Gimlet. 


eeeee 
eee eee neeeee 


Sevew Driver. 
No. 7 Common...... 
No. 1 Triumph.....- 


comewun 25% 
= 18% 
« 130 
-“ 250 
- 200 
* 4175 
g 7s 

1 25 

















